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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Arr. I.—Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, during 
the Month of February, 1836. To which are added, Two Sermons 
preached in Great St. Mary's Church, at the Evening Lecture. By 
Henry Metvitt, M.A., Late Fellow of St. Peter’s College. Pub- 
lished by Request. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. viii. 141. Cambridge: 
Deightons. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 


We gladly renew our acquaintance with Mr. Melvill under circumstances 
which justify a favourable report of his eloquent labours ; for if his very 
‘* capacity to write well provoked our censure” on a former occasion 
and led us to anticipate better things from his pious pen, both in doctrine 
and in style, his ample realization of our prophetic hopes, in the volume 
on our table, is a source of infinite satisfaction to us, which is unmixed 
with any painful feelings except what arise from the seeming tardiness 
of our official recognition of his very able production. 

The volume is printed at the earnest request of many members of his 
University ; and contains Six Sermons upon the following topics and 
texts, which we thus present to our readers in tabular form, for the sake 
of brevity, after our wonted custom in such cases. 

Sermon. Subject. Text. 
1.—The Greatness and Condescension of God . . Psalm exlv. 13, 14. 
2.—The Termination of the Mediatorial Kingdom . 1Corinthiansxv. 28. 
$.—The Advantages resulting from the Possession of 
the Scriptures . . Romans iii. 1, 2. 
4.—Neglect of the Gospel followed bs its » Removal. Revelation ii. 5. 


5.—The Greatness of Salvation an Argument for the 
Peril of its Neglect . . . . . +. . » ~ Hebrews ii, 3. 


6.—The Effects of Consideration . . . . . Job xxiii, 15. 
The doctrine of a ‘‘ particular and saben Providence” has some- 
times been denied by sceptics, and as often abused by enthusiasts ; and 
whilst some divines have involved it in awful difficulties, others have 
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contrived to make it ridiculous. Judging from the style and matter of 
some of our author's former discourses, we might have been induced to 
augur inauspiciously of his treatment of this delicate topic :—we 
should have augured, we are free to confess, most unjustly. Mr. Melvill 
has handled the subject, if with impassioned eloquence, yet with orthodox 
soundness—if with glowing animation, yet with sober wisdom—if with 
philosophical profundity, yet with pious and intelligible plainness—if 
with fervent feeling, yet with soberness and with truth. 

Looking to the Divine greatness, and to human insignificance, we 
might be tempted sometimes to doubt whether God could be observant 
of our interests, and thus be led to doubt the truths of Redemption and 
Providence. Our preacher, therefore, shows us how unreasonable these 
doubts are, in a line of argument irresistible in itself, and doubly effective 
from the eloquent words in which he has beautifully invested it. We, 
of course, must content ourselves with some brief extracts: but, when 
all is so good, where shall we fix our choice? It matters not, and we 
will take the first passage that casually meets our eye. 


Objections against the doctrine of God’s providence are virtually objections 
against the great truths of creation. Are we to suppose that this or that 
ephemeral thing, the tiny tenant of a leaf or a bubble, is too insignificant to 
be observed by God ; and that it is absurd to think that the animated point, 
whose existence is a second, occupies any portion of those inspections which 
have to spread themselves over the revolutions of planets, and the movements 
of angels! Then to what authorship are we to refer this ephemeral thing? 
We subject it to the powers of the microscope, and are amazed, perhaps, 
at observing its exquisite symmetries and adornments, with what skill it has 
been fashioned, with what ets it has been clothed: but we find it said that 
it is dishonouring to God to suppose him careful or observant of this insect ; 
and then our difficulty is, who made, who created this insect? I know not 
what there can be too inconsiderable for the providence, if it have not been too 
inconsiderable for the creation, of God. What it was not unworthy of Ged to 
form, it cannot be unworthy of God to preserve. Why declare any thing ex- 
cluded by its insignificance from his watchfulness, which could not have been 
produced but by His power? ‘Thus the universal providence of God is little 
more than an inference from the truth of His being the universal Creator.—P. 9. 


Having established the truth of Divine Providence by arguments at 
once ingenious and sound—by illustrations at once novel and happy— 
our author wisely concludes his sermon with a practical peroration. 
How tame would this be in some hands—how wild in others! Let us 
listen to Mr. Melvill. The extract, though long, is very impressive, 
and admits not of curtailment. 


Forasmuch as we have spoken of Redemption as well as of Providence, and 
are now telling you of security and serenity, suffer that we remind you of the 
simile by which St. Paul has represented Christian hope: “Which hope we 
have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into 
that within the vail.” The anchor is cast “within the vail,” whither Christ 
the forerunner is gone before. And if hope be fixed upon Christ, the Rock of 
Ages, a rock rent, if we may use the expression, on purpose that there might be 
a holding-place for the anchors of a perishing world, it may well come to pass 
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that we enjoy a calm as we journey through life, and draw near the grave. But 
since “ other foundation can no man lay than that is laid,” if our anchor rest 
not on this Rock, where is our hope, where our peacefulness? I know of a 
coming tempest—and would to God that the younger part, more especially, of 
this audience might be stirred by its approach to repentance and righteousness ! 
I know of a coming tempest, with which the Almighty shall shake terribly the 
earth ; the sea and the waves roaring, and the stars falling from the heavens, 
Then shall there be a thousand shipwrecks, and immensity be strewed with the 
fragments of a stranded navy. Then shall vessel upon vessel, laden with reasan 
and high intelligence and noble faculty, be drifted to and fro, shattered and dis- 
mantied, and at last thrown on the shore as fuel for the burning. But there are 
ships which shall not founder in this battle and dissolution of the elements. 
There are ships which shall be in no peril whilst this, the last hurricane which 
is to sweep our creation, contounds earth and sea and sky ; but which—when 
the fury is overpast, and the light of a morning which is to know no night breaks 
gloriously forth—shall be found upon crystal and tranquil waters, resting beau- 
tifully on their shadows. These are those which have been anchored upon 
Christ. ‘These are those—and may none refuse to join the number—who have 
trusted themselves to the Mediator who humbled himself that he might lift up 
all those that are bowed down; and who have therefore interest in every promise 
made by Him, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and whose dominion 
endureth throughout all generations.—Pp. 18—20. 


The termination of Christ’s mediatorial kingdom is a topic of singular 
interest and some difficulty. He is spoken of as an Everlasting King ; 
—his dominion is described as that which shall never be destroyed. 
How are these statements to be reconciled with the doctrine which teaches 
us that He is to surrender his kingdom to the Father? Let our author 
teach us. 


There is no difficulty in reconciling these apparently conflicting assertions, 
if we consider Christ as spoken of in the one case as God, in the other as Mediator. 
If we believe him to be God, we know that He must be, in the largest sense, 
Sovereign of the Universe, and that he can no more give up His dominion thaa 
change His nature. And then if we regard Him as undertaking the office of 
Mediator between God and man, we must admit the likelihood that he would 
be invested, as holding this office, with an authority not necessarily permanent, 
which would last indeed as long as the office, but cease if there ever came a 
period when the office would itself be abolished. So that there is no cause for 
surprise, nothing which should go to the persuading us that Christ is not God, if 
we find the Son described as surrendering his kingdom : we have only to suppose 
Him then spoken of as Mediator, and to examine whether there be not a media- 
torial kingdom, which, committed to Christ, has at length to be resigned. —P. 23. 


Having established the fact of the surrender of the Mediatorial king- 
dom, in the first part of his sermon, our preacher employs the remainder 
in examining the truths involved in the assertion, that God is finally to 
be “all in all.” He infers from the expression that there is to be a 
removal of the Mediatorial apparatus constructed for allowing us com- 
munications with Godhead ; and that there will be a new and overwhelming 
manifestation of Divinity when 


Another fold of the vail, which must always hang between the created and the 
uncreated, will have been removed ; and the thousand times ten thousand spirits 
which throng immensity, shall behold with a clearer vision, and know with an 
ampler knowledge, the Eternal Oue at whose word they rose into being.— P. 33. 
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Here, as before, Mr. Melvill closes his discourse with a practical 
exhortation. 


We can only add that it becomes us to examine whether we are now subjects 
of the mediatorial kingdom, or whether we are of those who will not that Christ 
should reign over them. If God is hereafter to be all in all, it behoves us to 
inquire what He is to us now. Can wesay with the Psalmist, “ Whom have L 
in heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire in comparison 
of Thee?” How vain must be our hope of entering into heaven, if we have no 
present delight in what are said to be its joys! A Christian finds his happiness 
in holiness. And therefore, when he looks forward to heaven, it is the holiness of 
the scene and association, on which he fastens as affording the happiness. He is 
not in love with an Arcadian Paradise, with the green pastures, and the flowing 
waters, and the minstrelsy of many harpers. He isnot dreaming of a bright island, 
where he shall meet buried kinsfolk, and renewing domestic charities, live human 
life again in all but its cares and tears and partings. “ Be ye holy, for I am 
holy "—this is the precept, attempted conformity to which is the business of a 
Christian’s life, perfect conformity to which shall be the blessedness of heaven. 
Let us therefore take heed that we deceive not ourselves. ‘The apostle speaks 
of “ tasting the powers of the world to come,” as though heaven were to begin 
on this side the grave. We may be enamoured of heaven, because we think 
that “ there the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” We 
may be enchanted with the poetry of its descriptions, and fascinated by the 
brilliancy of its colourings, as the Evangelist John relates his visions, and 
sketches the scenery on which he was privileged to gaze. But all this does 
not prove us on the high road to heaven. Again we say, that, if it be heaven 
towards which we journey, it will be holiness in which we delight: for if we 
cannot now rejoice in having God for our portion, where is our meetness for a 
world in which God is to be all in all for ever and for ever /—Pp. 41, 42. 


With regard to the diffusion of religious knowledge, and the general 
education of mankind, we would observe that they have long ceased to 
be questions in the arithmetic of polity and state. It is no longer 
necessary to debate these points. : 


Such times are gone, We have now no choice. He were as wise a man 
who should think to roll back the Atlantic, as he who would stay the advancing 
tide of intelligence which is pressing through the land. You cannot if you 
would. And I do not believe there is one here who would lift a finger in so 
unrighteous an enterprize. Here, ifanywhere, a man might glory in that general 
outstretching of the human mind which is characteristic of the times; and 
rejoice in the fact, that in knowledge, and mental development, the lower 
classes are following so close on the higher, that these latter must go onward 
with a vigorous stride if they would not be quickly overtaken. It is not in such 
a seat of learning as this, that we shall find dislike to the spread of information. 
Knowledge is a generous and communicative thing, and jealousy at its progress 
is ordinarily the index of its want. You would not, if you could, arrest the 
progress of education. But you may provide that the education shalt be Chris- 
tian education. You may thus insure that education shall be a blessing, not a 
curse; and save the land from being covered with that wildest and most un- 
manageable of all populations, a population mighty alike in intellect and 
ungodliness, a population that knows every thing but God, emancipated from all 
ignorance but that which is sure to breed the worst lawlessness, ignorance of 
the duties of the religion of Christ. An uneducated population may be degraded ; 
a population educated, but not in righteousness, will be ungovernable, The 
one may be slaves, the other must be tyrants.—Pp. 62, 63. 


From the advantages resulting from the possession of God’s word, 
Mr. Melvill proceeds to speak of the dangers produced by their neglect. 
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Looking to the huge mass of our national sins, increased and increasing 
yearly with fresh and fresh enormities, shall we confess that our hearts do 
sometimes quail, and fearful misgivings shake our souls for the fate of 
our native land and the safety of our national Church? It is consolatory 
to us to read the animated pages of our powerful orator, who predicts 
better things for England and her religious Establishment. 


There may have been periods in the history of this land, when the upholders 
of true religion had cause for gloomy forebodings, and for fears that God would 
unchurch our nation. And some indeed may be disposed to regard the present 
as a period when such forebodings and fears might be justly entertained. They 
may think that so great is the array of hostility against the national Church, 
that the most sanguine can scarce venture to hope that the candlestick will not 
be cast down. We cannot subscribe to this opinion. Weare notindeed blind 
to the amount of opposition to the national Church ; neither have we the least 
doubt, that the destruction of this Church would give a fatal blow to the national 
Christianity. We dare not indeed say that God might not preserve amongst 
us a pure Christianity, if the national Church were overthrown. But we are 
bold to affirm, that hitherto has the Church been the grand engine in effecting 
such preservation ; and that we should have no right to expect, if we dislocated 
this engine, that results would not follow disastrous to religion. I could not 
contend for the Established Church, merely because venerable by its antiquity, 
because hallowed by the solemn processions of noble thought which have issued 
from its recesses, or because the prayers and praises which many generations 
have breathed through its services seem mysteriously to haunt its temples, that 
they may be echoed by the tongues of the living. But as the great safeguard 
and propagator of unadulterated Christianity ; the defender, by her Articles, of 
what is sound in doctrine, and, by her constitution, of what is apostolic in 
government ; the represser, by the simple majesty of her ritual, of all extrava- 
gance ; the encourager, by its fervour, of an ardent piety—I can centend for the 
continuance amongst us of the Establishment, as 1 would for the continuance 
of the Gospel ; I can deprecate its removal as the removal of our candlestick, 
It is not then because we are blind to the opposition to the national Church, or 
fail to identify this Church with the national Christianity, that we share not 
the fears of those who would now prophesy evil. But we feel that danger is 
only bringing out the strength of the Church, and that her efficiency has increased 
as her existence has been menaced. The threatening of our text belongs to the 
lukewarm and the indolent; its very language proves that it ceases to be appli- 
cable, if it have fanned the embers, and strung the energies. We believe of an 
Apostolic Church, that it can die only by suicide; and where are our fears of 
suicide, when enmity has but produced greater zeal in winning souls to Christ, 
and hatred been met by increased efforts to disseminate the religion of love ?— 
Pp. 82—84. 

We hasten to the last of the beautiful Sermons under review—“ The 
Effects of Consideration ”—after which a collection was made in support 
of the Irish Society of London. Our preacher first dwells generally on 
the want of consideration; and then examines how the fear of God is 
produced by considering what we know of hin, first in his nature, and 
secondly in his works. Our readers will acknowledge the difficulty of 
treating hacknied topics with effect. “ Difficile est proprié communia 
dicere.” Our author has displayed his wonted skill in the sermon 
before us, investing old verities with a striking dress, and bringing home 
to our bosoms with stirring efficacy what, in less practised hands, had 
been “ stale, and flat, and unprofitable.” To rouse the careless and the 
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indifferent, Mr. Melvill appeals to the work of Redemption, whence we 
are wont to infer nothing but the infinite love of the merciful Being, who 
planned and consummated the marvellous scheme, imagining that the 
compassion, thus stupendously manifested, can never permit the final 
wretchedness of its objects! These fond delusions vanish at the touch 
of our preacher’s spear. 


I consider God as manifested in Redemption: he shows himself a holy God, 
and therefore do I fear Him. He displays his determination to take vengeance, 
and therefore do I fear Him. He exhibits the fixed principles of his moral 
government, and therefore do I fear Him. He bids the sword awake against 
his fellow, and therefore do | fear Him, He writes the condemnation of the 
impenitent in the blood which cleanses those who believe, and therefore do I 
fear Him. Oh, I might cast a hasty glance at the scheme of Redemption, and 
observe little more than the unmeasured lovingkindness which it manifests. I 
might gather from it the preciousness of the human soul in God’s sight, a pre- 
ciousness so vast that its loss must be a catastrophe at which the universe 
shudders, seeing its redemption was effected amid the throes and convulsions of 
nature, And this might confirm me in the delusion that I may sin with impunity, 
But let me reflect on the scheme, and God is before me, robed in awfulness 
and clothed with judgment, vindicating the majesty of his insulted law, and 
relaxing not one tittle of its penalties; bearing out to the letter the words of the 
prophet, “ The Lord will take vengeance on his adversaries, and he reserveth 
wrath for his enemies;” and therefore it must be with Redemption, as it is 
Creation, “ When I consider, i am afraid of Him.”—Pp. 136, 137. 

Thus we take our leave of Mr. Melvill, for the present ; hoping, ere 
long, to have another and another opportunity of introducing his writings 
to the notice of the public. We assure Mr. Melvill, in all sincerity, that 
his great improvement in matter and style is indeed a gratification to us, 
and that the pleasure of our present verdict can be equalled only by the 
pain which a sense of critical responsibility compelled us to endure in 
our former severity of remark. At all events, Mr. Melvill will learn 
that we of the Curist1an ReEMEMBRANCER are not to be classed with 
those critics, “‘ who set up to read, only for an occasion of censure and 
reproof; and are as barbarous as a judge who should take up a resolu- 
tion to hang all men that came before him upon trial.” 


— —~s — 


Art. I1.—Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural 
Theology. By the Rev. Wittiam Bucktanp, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Reader in Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Oxford. London: Pickering. 1836. Pp. xvi. 599; viii. 128 ; 
plates 83. 

(Continued from page 158.) 

Ir is possible that we may still have readers who are sceptical as to 

our views; and it is probable that fresh objections may be offered ; for 

there is no difficulty, as we have seen in the case of the philosophers of 
the “ Standard ’”’ and “ St. James’s Chronicle,” in hatching a numerous 
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progeny of objections from the most addle-pated brains ; but should any 
of our correspondents feel inclined to address their scruples to us in a 
brief and tangible form, we promise to consider such of them as deserve 
notice, and to give the best answer we can: at the same time, we hope 
no one will take it amiss, if we leave in merited oblivion such objections 
as those which we have hitherto considered of no particular weight. 

‘We shall, then, for the present, close our remarks with allusion to the 
theory of a foreign writer, who has been labouring hard to add another 
name to the list of champions in the cause of “ Scriptural Geology :” 
leaving Dr. Buckland’s proofs of design and wisdom for another month 
in abeyance, before the end of which, perhaps, the second edition of his 
work will have made its appearance. 

M. Chaubard,* with laudable zeal, has endeavoured to put Geology 
within the comprehension of every body, by attempting to show, that 
as Geologists have divided the “formations” of the earth’s crust into 
four divisions, viz. Primitive, Transitive, Secondary, and Tertiary, so 
there have been also four grand cataclysms to correspond, by the action 
of which the four great formations have been produced. He says the 
first deluge is that we have already alluded to as mentioned in Gen. i. 2 ; 
this, he says, formed the primitive rocks ; the second deluge is that of 
Noah, when the transitive rocks were formed by the grinding down of 
the primitive; the third was the retreat of Noah’s deluge, when the 
waters going to and fro in their exit deposited the secondary rocks! ; 
the fourth cataclysm was the ‘‘ deluge of Deucalion or Ogyges, a partial 
deluge, which goes as far back as the time when the Israelites, quitting 
Egypt, went to take possession of Canaan, and which the Greeks, then 
unlearned, confounded with the universal deluge.” We have to observe 
on these four deluges of M. Chaubard, that his analogy fails before the 
advance of Geology ; for no fact appears better established in Geology, 
than that there is no positive limit between any of the great divisions 
between the formations; but that the tertiary pass into the secondary, 
the secondary into the transitive, and the transitive into the primitive, 
by evident, though gradual and regular connexions. The divisions made 
of the formations are nothing but conventional, and, under the increasing 
light thrown upon the science, will probably disappear ; for, it is now 
established, that granite which formerly was considered primitive, because 
it was supposed to be the oldest rock in the earth, is often found in such 
a position as to prove that it is more recent than the ¢ertiary rocks them- 
selves ;—witness the granite which has been poured over, and mixed 
up with, and passed through, the chalk of Antrim, by convulsions of a 
date posterior to the consolidation of the chalk. In another place, and 





* Elémens de Géologie mis a la portée de tout le monde, en offrant la concordance 
des faits géologiques avec les faits historiques, tels qu’ils se trouvent dans la Bible, 
les traditions Egyptiennes, et les fables de la Gréce ; par L.A. Chaubard. Paris, 1833, 
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at another time, we may perhaps allude to, if not abstract, the com- 
parison made in M. Chaubard’s book, between the deluge of Ogyges 
and the standing still of the sun and moon in the days of Joshua ;* which 
is a highly ingenious attempt to reconcile sacred and profane history, 
though, certainly, impossible to be received as the origin of the tertiary 
strata ;—here we cannot. It will be seen, however, from what we have 
mentioned, that foreign writers fall in with the idea of a period when 
the earth existed and was deluged as we have supposed, before the six 
days, though M. Chaubard’s views are different in detail from those to 
which we adhere. 

As we are on the subject, we shall take advantage of the opportunity 
to advert to this writer’s observations respecting “‘ the olive leaf,” (Gen. 
viii. 11,) which existed during the Noachian deluge ; and with that, for 
the present, we shall conclude our observations on the subject before us. 
M. Chaubard says, “ Les arbres étaient donc restés debout, disent cer- 
tains géologues, puisqu’ils poussent incontinent des rejetons; donc le 
déluge de Moise ne fut qu’une légére inondation. Tout est faux dans 
ee raisonnement ; la conséquence est en contradiction manifeste avec le 
récit, et par conséquent absurde. En second lieu, les prémisses sup- 
posent la plus inepte ignorance touchant les phénoménes de la végé- 
tation; car les troncs d’arbres échoués, surtout au bord des eaux et sous 
un ciel humide, comme c’est ici le cas, poussent des rejets ainsi que 
tout le monde sait.”—-P. 215. Now, to say the least of this argument, 
to use Chaubard’s own words “tout est faux.” In the first place, on 
his own showing, the deluge was not “ une légére inondation ;” for his 
whole argument, as quoted above, is that the deluge was so violent, that 
it actually ground down all the primitive rocks into the transitive, 
and, when it retired, deposited the secondary formations. Nay, he has 
a passage (at p. 121,) where he actually tells us, that the “vege- 
tables, leaves of trees, &c. could not certainly have resisted either 
the friction of the remains one against another, or the different 
means of destruction which time, and the agency of the water, 
might have offered;” and yet he says, “as all the world knows, 
the trunks of trees thrown ashore will bud ;” though he has also said, 
that, according to his theory, “ the pressure of the water, during the 
production of the secondary formations, must have converted the mass of 
vegetables thrown ashore into coal.” So that, according to this account, 
the olive tree in question floated uninjured and budded when all other 
trees were destroyed. It will be as well to bear in mind, that not 
only does M. Chaubard say distinctly, that the trees must have ground 
against each other, in his violent inundation, and so have been de- 
stroyed ; but it is a positive fact, that thousands of trees are still borne 
down by the great ruins of the intertropical countries, into the sea, 





* It is'alluded to by Mr. T. H. Horne, in his last edition of the Critical Introduction. 
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under precisely the same circumstances as those which formed some of 
the coal beds; and which, says M. Chaubard again, were formed by 
trees upset and thrown down one on another; this accumulation being 
covered almost immediately by the gravel which the waters bore along. 
—(P. 118.) Mr. Lyell (Principles of Geology, vol. II. pp. 240-5,) 
has some excellent remarks on this very point; and to them we refer 
such of our readers as are curious.* It is quite possible that trees 
may have been floating for a time in the waters of the deluge; but it 
is hardly possible, that in such a violent catastrophe as Chaubard sup- 
poses the deluge to have been, an olive tree should have been thrown 
ashore at the end of five months, sufficiently uninjured to have budded. 
Amongst the tens of thousands of trees floated year after year by the 
gulf stream and the polar currents to the shores of Greenland, Iceland, 
and Spitzbergen, not one that we have heard of has budded; and 
though parts of the branches and almost all the roots may remain, 
the trunks are usually barked. But, on the supposition of the deluge 
being more tranquil than Chaubard supposes, we have already shown, 
that the floating even of the tree would have been no proof of the 
subsidence of the waters (p. 14); and if the deluge was not a tranquil 
one, it could not have floated the whole time uninjured. 

This opinion of ours is confirmed by the observations which we quote 
in conclusion from Poole’s Synopsis ; where it will be seen, that, even 
on the supposition of a moist atmosphere, and the shores of the sea, 
the olive tree will bud standing in and under the water. ‘Unde hic 
ramus viventibus foliis, cim arbores omnes per diluvium eradicate 
essent? Resp. 1. Licet diluvium straverit arbores omnes in planitie 
sitas; arbores tamen quedam inter montium petras, quee aquarum vim 
refrangebant, servari poterant. 2. Sub aquis vivunt et virent ole 
alizeque arbores. Jn Mari Rubro (mirum est) sylv@ vivunt, laurus 
maximeé et oliva ferens baccas, ait Plin. 13, 25, ex Theophrast. Hist. 
Plaut. 4, 8. Jn mari vicino (scil. Gedrosia, &c.) maxima plante 
nascuntur, et ex profundo pullulant—olea, lauri.—Plut. de Facie in Orbe 
Lune. Quod puto eum habuisse ex Agatharcide, ]. v. c. 58. Quidni 
ergo olea folia sua, aut saltem eorum unum aliquod, sub aquis per 
aliquot menses retinuerit, cujus folia nunquam decidunt? ramum 
semper frondentis olive. Maximé cum olee folia aquis et imbribus 
diu obsistere ex eo colligatur, quod his /chthyophagi tuguria sua 
obtegunt, &c. &c. Olea etiam hyeme viorem servat. 3. Quid si, ut 
diu, etiam estas fuit, et jam recenter muta folia, clim jam dice detecta 
essent cacumina montium? Alioquin, qui ramusculum defringere 
columba potuisset, nisi tenerum et receris? . . . . Ex hoc olez folio 
collegit Noachus. 1. Non montes tantiim aquis levatos, sed et loca 





* See also Richardson, on the Geology of Polar Regions, in Franklin’s Voyages. 
VOL. XIX. NO. IV. EE 
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plane saltem colles, quibus oleee maximé gaudent, teste Columel. vi. 6. 
et Pallad. iii. 18. 2. Terram non ita vastatum esse, quin superessent 
aliquot frugiferze arbores quibus vescerentur.” 

This quotation may appear, perhaps, unnecessary ; but it serves to 
show, that divines have held in times past the very opinions which 
geologists now hold, though the former are derived from the Bible, 
and the latter from science, and the question of ‘‘ Atheism” and enmity 
to revelation was never mooted! It argues but little, we may add, 
for the common sense of the critics of the Standard, or the enemies of 


geology, to introduce it now. 
(To be continued.) 


Arr. II].—1. The Path of the Just: a Sermon in Commemoration 
of the Right Reverend William White, D.D. Senior Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; preached in St. Mary's Church, 
Burlington, N.J. on Sunday, July 24, 1836. By the Right. Rev. 
Grorce W. Doanz, D.D. Bishop of the Diocese. Burlington: 
Powell. 1836. 8vo. pp. 44. 


2. The Church's Care for Little Children: the Second Charge to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of New Jersey. By the Right Rev. 
Grorce W. Doane, D.D. Bishop of the Diocese. Burlington. 1836, 
8vo. Pp. 40. 

Every member of the Church of England, who is sincerely attached 
to her ordinances, animated by her pure and scriptural worship, and 
obedient to her wise and salutary discipline, cannot regard, without 
feelings of the most intense and affectionate interest, the present posi- 
tion and prospects of Episcopacy in the United States of America. 
In our number for November 1836, we laid before our readers a brief 
statement of the origin and progress of this branch of the true apo- 
stolic church of Christ; from time to time we have noticed the writings 
and the labours of her ministry ; and we shall continue to hail with 
delight every new proof of her stability and increase. Those who 
minister at her altars, are no less sound in doctrine, than zealous in 
enforcing the precepts of the gospel: and the charges and sermons of 
the bishops and clergy are characterised by a depth of learning, an 
eloquence of appeal, and a fertility of language, which evince a high 
grade of literary acquirement, as well as great intellectual power. 
One of the first prelates by whom this episcopal office was borne in 
the United States, has very recently been summoned to his reward at 
a very advanced age ; and his death has excited a feeling of deep regret 
and affectionate remembrance, not only in his immediate diocese, but 
among churchmen generally on either side of the Atlantic. His death- 
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bed was attended by the pious and venerable author of the sermon 
to which we are about to direct the attention of our readers; and from 
which we proceed to extract the following concise memoir of the 


Bishop’s life. 


William White, D.D. Rector of Christ Church, St. Peter’s, and St. James's, 
in the city of Philadelphia, Bishop of the diocese of Pennsylvania, and, as 
Senior of the American church, presiding in the House of Bishops, was born 
in the city of Philadelphia, on the 4th day of April, (new style) in the year of 
our Lord 1748. He was educated in the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he graduated in May 1765. His attention was turned at a very early age to 
the study of theology. On the 23d day of December, 1770, he was ordained 
deacon by Dr. Young, Bishop of Norwich, on letters dimissory from the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Terrick, then the diocesan of the American colonies. 
Having spent the interval which ensued before the attainment of the canonical 
age for priest’s orders in England, where he had access to, and well improved, 
the society of such men as Lowth, Kennicott, Goldsmith, and Johnson, he was 
ordained priest, by Bishop Terrick, on the 25th day of April, 1772. He was 
settled, in November of the same year, as assistant minister; and in April 
1779, was elected rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, in the city of Phila- 
delphia,—in which office he continued until his death, a period of more than 
57 years. In 1781, on the 4th day of July, he received trom the University 
of Pennsylvania, the degree of Doctor in Divinity; being the first person on 
whom the honour was conferred by that institution In the struggle for 
national independence he eugaged, so far as became his sacred office; was 
elected the first chaplain ef the American Congress, and was for many years 
the friend and pastor of Washington. His services, for a series of years, 
during a part of which he was the only Episcopal clergyman in Pennsylvania, 
were of the greatest importance, first in keeping alive, aud then in rallying, the 
teeble energies of the Church. The first conference on the subject of a 
general organization was held in his house, March 29, 1784;—he presided at 
the first meeting of the clergy of different States, held in New Brunswick, 
May 13, 1784, when he preached the sermon;—he presided at the first 
general convention, held in the city of Philadelphia, September 27, 1785; 
when he drafted the Constitution of the Church. On the 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1786, he was elected Bishop of the diocese of Pennsylvania; and, on 
the 4th day of February, 1787, in the chapel of the archiepiscopal palace at 
Lambeth, he was consecrated, together with Dr. Provoust, of New York, by 
Dr. Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by Dr. Markham, Archbishop 
of York, Dr. Moss, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Dr. Hinchliff, Bishop of 
Peterborough. He bas been present at every General Convention; and at 
every one, since that of 1792, has presided in the House of Bishops. Of the 
28 bishops who have been consecrated in America, 26 have received con- 
secration from him—the first, Dr. Claggett, having been consecrated by Dr. 
Provoost, Dr. White being present and assisting ; and the last, Dr. M‘Coskry, 
by Dr. H. U. Onderdouk, during the period of his last brief illness. For 21 
years, since the death of Bishop Provoost, he was, as he himself beautifully 
expressed it, in a letter to the present Archbishop of Canterbury, “the last 
living link” between the American church and that of England—connecting 
us, through her, with the primitive church, with the apostles, and with the 
Lord himself. Inthe revision of the prayer book, as in all the measures of 
that day, he was most active and influential. He has presided, from the 
first, over all the general institutions of the Church. In every transaction of 
her councils, his wisdom has been predominant, and his agency conspicuous. 
The Pastoral Letters, without one exception, have all proceeded from his pen, 
In short, such has been the duration of his lite, such his physical energy, such 
the activity of his mind ; so great, on the one hand, his devotion to the church, 
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and, on the other, so universal the confidence in his wisdom, his prudence, 
his integrity, his disinterested zeal, his comprehensive charity; that, not more 
by the precedence to which his seniority entitled him, than by the instinctive 
and habitual confidence of the whole communion, he has been first in every 
thing, and every thing has been identified with him. At the time of his decease, 
he had entered more than three months on his 89th year, had been 66 years 
in orders, and a bishop nearly 50,—bhaving, it is believed, no senior in that 
office in Protestant Christendom; and being regarded, with unanimous reve- 
rence and love, not for his years so much as for his mild paternal rule, the 
PATRIARCH Of our household of faith.—Pp. 8—11. 

After a few remarks upon the character of Bishop White as a good 
citizen, his brother prelate proceeds to draw a parallel between the 
deceased and Archbishop Cranmer. ‘ A church was to be reformed,” 
says he, “and Thomas Cranmer rose. A church was to be built up, 
and He (God) sent William White.” In a note he selects the fol- 
lowing points from the table of contents to Strype’s ‘‘ Memorials of 
Cranmer,” as equally applicable to his American successor :—/is 
temperance of nature—his carriage towards his enemies—stout in God's 
cause—his hospitality—his learning very profound—an excellent bishop 
—affected not his high styles—a great scripturist—humble and conde- 
scending—peaceable and mild. For the great work to whieh he had 
been appointed, he brought a sound and discriminating mind, profound 
and various learning, an unusual mixture of firmness and moderation, 
the most patient energy, and the most extraordinary equanimity ; and 
these traits of rare and varied excellence were united with a childlike 
simplicity, singular meekness, uniform urbanity, and comprehensive 
charity. ‘ Nothing so pained him as the very suspicion of adulation. 
Of nothing was he so little sensible as of his own rare excellence and 
surpassing influence. While a whole communion sat delighted at his 
feet, to learn from his wisdom, and to inhale the odour of his sanctity, 
he might himself have been supposed that little child, which Jesus took 
and set in the midst of his contentious disciples, and said, ‘Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’ So constituted, it will be readily believed 
that he was always the most attractive of men. With the great, he 
had nothing to contest,—for, though he knew it not, he was greater 
than them all. To the humble, such was his unconscious and habitual 
condescension, that their self-respect was re-assured and strengthened 
in his presence. Cheerful and contented himself, he was the cause of 
cheerfulness and contentment to all. The old revered, the young 
admired, the little children loved him.” 

Such was the character of Bishop White, as drawn by one who 
knew him well, and duly appreciated his worth and his labours. His 
long life was devoted to the work which his heavenly Master had given 
him to do, to the care of the flock more immediately committed to his 
charge, and to the general diffusion of the light of the gospel. And, 
proceeds Bishop Doane, 
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Does any now ask upon what foundation this fair superstructure was built 
up! Even on that sole foundation, we reply, which has been laid, and which 
alone can stand, “‘ Jesus Christ, and him crucified” for sinners. Throughout 
the whole of his voluminous and admirable writings, this is the beginning, this 
the middle, and this the end, of all his testimony. “ For this purpose,” he says, 
in a sermon preached before the General Convention more than 50 years ago, 
“let us in the first place keep in view what the apostle Paul hath taught us, 
where he saith, ‘ other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.’ Here we see the support of the whole Christian fabric, every part 
of which should show its relation to this basis.” And, again, in his Lectures 
on the Catechism, where he speaks of the sacrifice of Christ; “whatever is 
edifying, whatever is encouraging in the Christian economy, has its origin in that 
propitiatory sacrifice, as its source.” ++++And again—to cite no more, where the 
whole course and current of his mind and heart attests the same great truth— 
“to bring the matter home to ourselves, neither our faith nor our works can be 
meritorious in the sight of God: and therefore, when we say, agreeably to the 
usual language of the New Testament, that faith, as laying hold on the merits 
of the Mediator, justifies, the faith spoken of is such as comprehends the germ 
or principle of obedience. It seems easy to apprehend this truth: and it is 
suthcient for all the demands of humility in relation to ourselves, and for those 
of unbounded gratitude to God, who gave his only-begotten Son for our 
redemption ; and to the Friend of sinners, ‘ who loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood.’” Yes, brethren, our departed prelate was, like 
Paul, a preacher of the cross. To all men, like St. Paul, he testified, 
“ repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Cirist,” as the 
only way in which sinful man has promise of salvation. And, on his death- 
bed, he was not ashamed to own and glory in that gospel, which had 
‘hitherto sustained” him, and to look, with single and entire reliance, for 
salvation, to the merits of the Saviour, as his only wish, his only hope of glory. 
—Pp. 20—23. 


Pass we then to this dying bed, of which his right reverend biogra- 
pher, for so, in some sense, we may call him—has given an affecting 
account in his Appendix. 


It had been from the first the injunction of his eminent and assiduous 
medical friend, Dr. Chapman, that he should be left as far as possible to quiet 
and repose ; and such, throughout his illness, was his own prevailing inclina- 
tion. Prayers however had been offered, by one of the Clergy of his parish, 
at his bed-side.—It was on Tuesday, July 12th, that the administration of the 
Communion of the Sick was proposed to him; to which he gave, with great 
emphasis of manner, the most cordial assent ;—spontaneously observing that it 
was an ordinance significant of all that was most essential in Christianity, and 
expressing the devout hope that he might have grace to receive it with resig- 
nation, and to his spiritual profit. It was accordingly administered by the 
assistant bishop; there being present with all the members of the family, the 
Bishop of New Jersey, and the assistant minister of St. Peter’s Church. It 
was astonishing, in his great weakness of body, to see with what strength and 
fervour he engaged in the solemn service, and how perfectly his attention and 
interest were sustained throughout. His manner was that of deep and 
seraphic devotion—following evidently through all the prayers ; uniting distinctly 
in every sentence that was responsive, and most especially in the confession, 
and in the Gloria in Excelsis; sealing every portion of the service with an 
emphatic Amen ; and, when the consecrated elements were delivered to him, 
insisting earnestly, until over-persuaded by those about him, that he would rise 
from the bed, which for several days he had not left, to receive them, as he 
was used to do, on his knees. From the commencement of the Bishop's 
illness, though every office was performed with the utmost skill and assiduity 
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and tenderness, by the members of his family, it had been conceded to the 
affectionate interest of the clergy, that there should be some of them in the 
house every night. On Tuesday night that pleasure—and greater pleasure 
there could scarcely be—was shared by the Bishop of New Jersey, with his 
brother of Michigan. Though it could not reasonably be doubted that the 
venerable patient was acquainted with his true condition, and its unquestion- 
able result, it was deemed kind aud just—with that respectful tenderness, 
which was not more strictly dictated by the relation of the parties, than by 
the impulses of filial feeling—to seek assurance that it was so; and to afford 
the opportunity of any communication which he might desire to make, and 
which, ere long, increasing weakness might preclude, Accordingly, at a favour- 
able occasion during the night, it was said to him, “TI hope, sir, that you feel 
no inconvenience from the effort you made in receiving the holy communion 
this afternoon.” ‘ Not the least,” he replied, ** not the least, but much com- 
forted.” ‘It was a great pleasure, sir, to be permitted once more to receive 
that blessed sacrament, which we have so ofien partaken with you.” ‘ And 
a great pleasure to me to have you.” “ We feel, sir, that you are sick, very 
sick indeed.” “I can say nothing to the contrary of that.” “ We thought, 
sir, that you might have something that you would wish to communicate, some 
message for the church, to which God has spared you so long. We should 
be glad to receive any word of counsel from you, and to bear it toourbrethren.” 
“T can ouly say, that l pray God's protection and blessing, that it may 
continue to have peace and prosperity after my decease.” ‘ We trust, sir, 
that you rely with entire confidence on the promises of that blessed gospel 
which you have preached so many years”— and,” he interrupted, “ which has 
hitherto sustained me.” “And you submit yourself, sir, wholly to God's 
gracious goodness, with a single and entire reliance for salvation on the 
merits of his Son, through faith in him?’ “ O, entirely, entirely; I have no 
other wish, no other hope !’”—Pp. 37, 38. 


This we conceive to furnish a good model of ministerial duty, in the 
visitation of the sick. That it is a duty, an indispensable duty, to 
advise the dying of their condition, cannot surely be questioned ; and 
the delicate and thoughtful manner in which the subject was broached 
in the instance before us, cannot be too much admired, or, with due 
attention to the peculiar bearings of each individual case, too closely 
imitated. To the unprepared, and the sanguine, the admonition is 
necessary: to a mind like that of Bishop White’s, it is consolatory 
and delightful. 


In the time and circumstances of his death, as in the course of his long 
life, there was a beautiful propriety. His alarming illness was extensively 
known. All the periodicals of the church, and many of the secular news- 
papers, had expressed concern for its issue. The result was, as in the case of 
another apostle in a condition of imminent peril, “ prayer was made without 
ceasing of the church unto God for him.” Especially was this the case on the 
second Lord's-day after his sickness commenced, the seventh Sunday after 
Trinity, and 17th day of July; on which day the various Episcopal congrega- 
tions, through several of the dioceses, “‘ were uniting their voices in the beau- 
tiful supplication of their ritual, for a sick person.” Upon this sacred day, 
whose solemn services for nearly seventy years had seldom failed to engage 
his voice in the several offices of the christian ministry, as the hour of noon 
approached, when the prayers of faithful thousands had but just gone up to 
heaven in intercession fur him, the day itself “so calm, so cool, so bright, the 
bridal of the earth and sky,” in the house which for half a century had been 
his home, in bis own chamber, upon his own bed, with all his loved ones of 
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the first and second generation gathered around him, so quietly that not a 
murmur caught the quickened sense of love's most practised car, so gently that 
the most attentive eye marked not the momeut of its transit, his peaceful 
spirit took its flight from earth—washed, as we humbly trust, from all defile- 
ments, “in the blood of that immaculate Lamb, which was slain to take ‘away 
the sins of the world,”—to be “ presented pure and without spot” before 
God.—Pp. 40, 41. 

The obsequies of the lamented Bishop were conducted with great 
solemnity. A large body of the Episcopal clergy attended in their 
robes, and the tribute of respect and affection was paid to his memory 
by an immense concourse of people. But we will turn to the lesson 
of wisdom, and of consolation, and of hope, with which the living 
prelate parts with his departed brother, and father, and friend. 


Yes, brethren, he is gone. The excellent citizen, the amiable neighbour, 
the kind and generous friend, the faithful preacher of the gospel, the bishop who 
for fifty years has fed the flock of God,—the patriarch, revered, beloved, and 
honoured of our family in Christ—the link that, through the bishops of Christ's 
church, knits us with ancient saints and holy martyrs, and apostles, and the 
Lord himself,—is gone for ever irom our sight. But he is gone to be with 
them—gone to sit down, with the beloved Jobn, beside the river of eternal 
life—gone to converse with fervent Peter and seraphic Paul, of things which 
our eyes cannot see, which our ears may not hear of—vone to drink in for ever 
the glorious beauty of the Savicur’s gracious countenance; and, seeing him as 
he is, to be conformed for ever to his image, in holiness and happiness. And 
shail we, who loved him so on earth, shall we content ourselves to linger here ? 
No; in the might by which he conquered, let us resolve that we will be par- 
takers of his triumph. No; through the faith in which he lived and died, let 
us resolve to follow him, as he did follow Christ. By the calm beauty of his 
holy life, by the still calmer beauty of his triumphant death, he woos us with 
him to the cross—he woos us with him to the throne of Jesus Christ. Holy 
Saviour, who by him didst preach to us on earth, suffer us not to forget, suffer 
us not to resist, the lessons of his meek and pious wisdom. Gracious Inter- 
cessor, who, in the triumph of his comfortable death, didst reveal thyself to 
him from heaven, suffer us not to forget, suffer us not to resist, its silent, 
touching eloquence. Conform us, we beseech thee, to thine one image, in 
righteousness and true holiness. Cleanse us from the stains, deliver us from 
the power, of sin, by the bleeding victory of thy cross. Admit us graciously, 
for thy prevailing merit, through thy prevailing mercy, to be with him, to be 
with THEE in heaven ! 


At the same time with his eloquent and interesting Sermon on the 
death of Bishop White, the Second Episcopal Charge of the right 
reverend author came to hand; and we must not therefore omit to 
speak of it in the terms of commendation which it so eminently 
deserves. It discusses at great length, and with equal piety and discre- 
tion, the important subject of catechizing. Having exhibited the 
fidelity of the Church in ‘bringing little children” to Christ, in infant 
baptism; in requiring her ministers “ diligently, upon Sundays and 
holydays, to instruct and examine the children of their parishes, openly 
in the church ;” and in “ bringing them to the bishop to be confirmed 
by him, as soon as they can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments, and be sufficiently instructed in the other parts 
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of the Church Catechism set forth for that purpose ;” Bishop Doane 
infers from thence the great responsibility of the clergy, relative to 
the catechetical instruction of the young. He then proceeds to inquire 
minutely into the nature and design of catechizing; the best method 
of conducting it, and the manifold advantages to be derived from it. 
We could wish that this Charge were extensively circulated in this 
country ; indeed, we should be greatly rejoiced to see very many of 
the productions of the American clergy imported in sufficient numbers 
for a wide diffusion, unless some English publisher would undertake to 
reprint them. It would not, we should think, be a very impolitic 
speculation. 





Art. 1V.—Mierographia, §c. By C.R. Gorine, M.D. and ANDREW 
Paircuarp, Ese. M.R.I. Whittaker & Co. 1837. Pp. 231. 


Lorp Hersert of Cherbury, in his quaint mode of expressing him- 
self, has observed, that it is “‘a good thing for a man to be a good 
botanist,” because it enhances greatly the pleasure to be derived from 
pedestrian rambles through the country, where at every turn the most 
agreeable reminiscences are awakened by the vast variety of charming 
flowers and rural scenery which meet our view.”” We have often partaken 
of this delectable treat—often experienced an inexpressible delight at 
beholding a simple, unobtrusive flower, modestly though eagerly 
gazing at us as we passed along, as if to supplicate, were it ever so 
slight, some distinguishing token of our recognition. But this is not 
all,—for nature, in her numberless arrangements and contrivances, is 
everywhere at work to interest those who can duly appreciate her 
operations; the water, as well as the earth, teems with life, active, 
busy life; and had my lord of Cherbury but seen with our eyes, 
another world of living beings would have presented themselves to 
his contemplative mind. Myriads of creatures, as exquisitely formed 
as those with which we are better acquainted, sport in every brook, 
every stagnant pool; occupying the too commonly unnoticed or con- 
temned space, in which “ they live, and move, and have their being.” 
These minute creatures have habits, so to speak, peculiarly their own. 
Each one of them is* “‘ composed of members as curiously organized 
as those of the largest species,” and as wonderfully and accurately 
adapted to all the circumstances and accidents to which their short 
and precarious lives are exposed. To become acquainted with these 
living atoms of the creation—to investigate the relative position in 
which they stand in the scale of animal existence—to know from 








* Lardner, Ency. 
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observation, that “they have life and spontaneous motion — are 
endowed with feeling and instinct—to see them moving with astonishing 
speed and activity, not with motions blind and fortuitous, but evi- 
dently governed by choice and directed to an end—to observe what they 
eat and drink, from which they derive nutrition; the digestive appa- 
ratus with which they are provided ; their limbs and muscles of strength 
and flexibility—in short, to ascertain that these little creatures have 
hearts, arteries, veins, muscles, sinews, tendons, nerves, circulating 
fluids, and all the concomitant apparatus of a living organized 
body ;’’ is at once to raise our admiration from the creature to 
the highest possible pitch it can attain of that divine Being who 
created all things by his word. His lordship of Cherbury was 
no microscopist, or doubtless he would have experienced, as we 
do, a kindred sympathy for these, to him unknown, phenomena of 
animal life. 

We have been led to this train of thought by the perusal of a new 
work, entitled “ Micrographia,” the joint production of Dr. Goring 
and Mr. Andrew Pritchard, already known to the public as being the 
authors of several useful volumes on micruscopic subjects. We would 
fain have presented our readers with an extract from the work, but 
that the microscopist will of necessity have recourse to the book 
itself for much essential information: besides, the parts of it are 
so entirely dependent upon each other, as scarcely to admit of their 
being separated. Many new and useful observations, interspersed with 
an historical account of the amician reflectors, and followed up by an 
accurate description, in detail, of the solar and oxy-hydrogen gas mi- 
croscopes, constitute the most interesting features of the book. The 
Appendix contains a paper, in the form of a letter addressed to Mr. 
Pritchard, upon the subject of effecting microscopic drawings. This 
is from the able pen of Mr. Bauer, a gentleman who has devoted a 
long life ardently to this pursuit, and whose great proficiency in it 
has been so well attested by the numerous contributions which have 
at various times been laid before the publie. There is another, com- 
municated from the Rev, Mr. Reade, instructing us in a novel method 
of illuminating microscopic objects. We have experimentalized upon 
this suggestion, and find the effect to be quite commensurate with the 
account given of it by the author. ‘ It may be tried,” says Mr. Reade, 
“with advantage, on various subjects of the larger kind, as cuttings of 
wood, scales of fish, and wings of insects. We may apply it also, with 
peculiar interest, to the investigation of the elementary organs of 
plants, animal tissues, mosses, corallines, crystals, and the scales of 
insects of the order Lepidoptera and Thysanura. In each and all of 
these some striking and hitherto unperceived character will be developed, 
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and the observer will rise from his pursuit with a more thorough per- 
suasion that the Being whose word is power, and by whom his own 
body is fearfully and wonderfully made, has equally exhibited his 
matchless wisdom in the exquisite polish of an insect’s joints,—in 
the opening of a leaf, and the pencilling of a flower;—to be a 
theoretical atheist is impossible.” 

We reviewed, some time ago, Mr. Pritchard’s ‘ Natural History of 
Animalcules,” a work which contains above 300 delineations of these 
minute but wonderful creatures: the drawings were taken from life, 
and, we may fairly state, are faithful representations. The “ never- 
failing brook”’ supplies millions and millions of the originals; they are 
of easy attainment, and are capable of yielding to every one who seeks 
it, inexhaustible satisfaction and pleasure. The truth is, that a person 
enjoying the “ otium” of the country loses half the rational diversion 
of life if he does not turn microscopist. The microscope is every day 
becoming a more useful, nay, indispensable instrument for prosecuting 
some of the most valuable modern discoveries; and therefore we feel 
the higher gratification in recommending such works upon it as these, 
which contain many of those practical results of which the theorist 
stands so much in need. 
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greatly delighted by them. The prin- 
ciples inculcated are those of the 
Oxford Tracts; and in the method of 
treating those subjects, he is pecu- 
liarly excellent. We were particularly 
struck by three of them; viz. those 
on the Sabbath, Baptism, and the Eu- 
charist. They generally bear this title 
as their motto, “The Church of 
England a Protester against Romanism 
and Dissent.” With respect to that 
which is mentioned at the head of this 
notice, we think we cannot do better 
than quote the following passage, which 
occurs as a note In page 17 :— 


Chapters on Flowers. By CHARLOTTE 
EvizaBetu. London: Seeley and 
Burnside. 1836. 12mo. Pp. 303. 


Borany is a very delightful study, and 
flowers are very pretty instructors, and 
Charlotte Elizabeth can write very 
prettily about them; but what can 
they possibly have to do with the doc- 
trines of election aud personal assu- 
rance, and all the other Calvinistic 
fancies with Which the young lady 
chooses to puzzle herself and her rea- 
ders? 


Christ Preached every Way a ground 


of Rejoicing : aSermon, by W. Doos- In upholding the principles of the 


Church on the constitution of the 



















worTH, M.A. Minister of’ Margaret 
Chapel, St, Marylebone. London: 
Burns, Rivington. 1836. 12mo0.Pp.22. 


Mr. DopsworTh is publishing a se- 
ries of Sermons of yreat usefulness ; 
we have seen several, and have been 


Christian ministry, one is not unoften 
met by an appeal to the great excel- 
lence and usefulness of some dissenting 
teacher: ‘* Look,” it is said, ‘* at Mr. 
—— sO many years preaching Christ, 
with numerous seals to his ministry, 
and such a glorious testimony to the 











faithfulness of Christ at his dying hour: 
can you venture to say, that he was not 
a true minister, but an intruder into 
the Lord's vineyard?” Now, this is a 
mere appeal to prejudice, unworthy of 
any one who loves the truth for the 
truth’s sake. If the observation be of 
any weight at all, it will go the length of 
showing that a minister’s success and 
personal piety are the credentials of his 
ministry; that is, that any one who 
evinces piety in his life, and who 
preaches successfully, is a true minister, 
and shows that he has authority to take 
upon him this office ; which, in point of 
fact, amounts to this, that there is no 
ministerial order at all. The persons, 
however, who employ the above argu- 
ment (if such it may be called), are by 
no means prepared for this conclusion. 
With gross and palpable inconsistency, 
they hold that some visible call is neces- 
sary ; that it is not permitted to any one 
and every one to assume the oftice in the 
hope of excelling in it, and so winning 
his credentials, Well then, this ground 
is given up; and although Mr. —— has 
been ever so successful, and however 
eminent has been his piety, yet, after 
all, he may, by our opponent's confes- 
sion, have been no more than an in- 
truder into the ministry. 

If it be admitted, that some call and 
ordination be necessary, the question 
immediately arises, what? and of course 
the validity and authority of the ministry 
must turn upon the answer given. Those 
who sanction and uphold the teaching of 
dissent are beund to tell us, what visible 
call they consider sufficient, and what 
ordination they consider valid. But to 
appeal to personal piety and successful 
ministrations, in a question like this, is 
only throwing dust in the eyes of the 
unthinking and the prejudiced. 


A Plea for the Aged and Infirm Poor : 
with a few Hints to Employers gene- 
rally, and to the Guardians of the 
Poor in particular, as to the means 
of improving the condition, and pro- 
moting the respectability and inde- 
pendence of the Labouring Classes. 
By A  CounTRY CLERGYMAN. 
London: Roake and Varty, 1836. 
18mo. Pp. 43. 

Tuislong title-page admirably expresses 

the benevolent aim of the writer; and 

we especially recommend it to the 

Clergy, to whom it cannot but be of 
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the greatest use. We wish not, on 
the present occasion, to enter into the 
fierce controversy now raging, as to 
the effects and tendency of the New 
Poor Law, or the motives and designs 
of its abettors; but there is much in 
the new system, nevertheless, which 
requires the frequent check of public 
opinion, and the most vigilant atten- 
tion from those persons who may be 
regarded as the natural protectors of 
their poorer neighbours. And who 
are these but the more wealthy inha- 
bitants of each parish, with the Clergy- 
man at their head? The poor are the 
special inheritance of the Clergy, and 
his office leads the parish minister to 
consult their temporal as well as spiri- 
tual benefit. The law or custom which 
makes him president of the meetings 
in vestry, clearly points out this; and 
in all the laws upon the subject, he is 
ever supposed as taking an active and 
superintending part in the administra- 
tion of relief. But not only the laws 
of England, but the ancient laws and 
canons of the Church, and the laud- 
able custom of primitive days, and the 
fitness of such an office to the clerical 
character, and the sanctions of Holy 
Writ themselves, lay on him the obli- 
gation of making the poor and needy 
the special objects of his care and 
attention. The new law, we fear, will 
call on him to pay a much larger 
share of attention than ever to the 
due performance of this work. The 
mere change of system must inflict 
much hardship; and the enforcement 
of it cannot take place without appa- 
rent, and even real harshness. In 
guiding and directing those who en- 
force the new system, where he has 
the power; and in all cases, by coun- 
sel, remonstrance, and persuasion, 
mitigating its harshness, and softening 
the rigour of its application, he has 
now an ample field of usefulness 
opened to him. 

This little work, we think, will tend 
to aid him, and everlighten this heavy 
burden. Where a direct remonstrance 
would hardly be tolerated, it will be a 
less difficult task to place this little 
book in the hands of the guardians, 
overseers, and other administrators of 
the Poor Law ; and, though some may 
neglect its perusal, yet if only one or 
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two out of a larger body become im- 
bued with its benevolent and wise 
rinciples (and benevolence is the 
Diighest wisdom !), we may safely trust 
that they will be able to gain such an 
ascendancy as to soften down the 
harshness with which others may be 
inclined to act, even if they cannot 
entirely prevent it. 





Loyalty, part of Christianity. A Vil- 
Dol Sermon, preached at Winkfield, 
in the County of Wilts, for the Church 
Building Society. By the Curate. 
Second Edition. Bath: Binns. 
London: Hatchard & Son. 1837. 
12mo. 


A SEASONABLE, cheap, and useful dis- 
course, The speedy demand for a 
second edition is a proof that, in the 
county of Wilts at least, the princi- 
ples of loyalty are exerting their salu- 
tary influence. We wish it an exten- 
sive circulation. 


Jocelyn ; Episode ; Journul trouvé 
chez un Curé de Village. Par M. 
ApH. pe LAMARTINE, Paris. 1836. 


Tus new work of the celebrated au- 
thor of the Méditations and the Har- 
monies has caused a considerable sen- 
sation; noris it altogether unworthy 
of the high reputation which the writer 
had previously obtained. At the same 
time it does not appear entitled to the 
flaming eulogies which have been pro- 
fusely heaped upon it; and, as a re- 
ligious poem, professing to convey the 
sentiments of a christian minister, 
it exhibits a mournful picture of the 
state of practical Christianity in 
France. It treats of Love under va- 
rious forms, but the love of a Christian 
towards his God, and his neighbour, 
seems to be lost sight of altogether ; 
and we could point out passages, 
and these not few in number, which 
savour strongly ef downright scep- 
ticism. M. Lamartine nevertheless 
describes his Curé as “le type chré- 
tien a notre époque;” “le prétre 
évangélique, une des plus touchantes 
figures de nos civilisations modernes.” 
Jocelyn, it should be stated, is but an 
episode, detached from a_ projected 
poem, of which the compreliensive 


subject is, “ L’humanité, la destinée de 
Vhomme, les phases que l’esprit hu- 
main doit parcourir pour arriver & ses 
fins par les voies de Dien.” 





The Church of England Quarterly 
Review. No. I. January, 1837. 
London: Pickering. 8vo. Pp. 310. 


Some doubt had arisen in oar minds 
as to the propriety of noticing a colla- 
borateur in our own department of 
periodical literatare; and had we 
formed an unfavourable opinion of the 
“Church of England Quarterly Re- 
view,” we should have been disposed 
to pass it by sub silentio. Such, how- 
ever, is very far from being the case ; 
and we have perused and re-perused the 
first number of it with such unmixed 
satisfaction, that we cannot withhold 
the meed of praise, where it is so justly 
due. In an able Introduction the writer 
unfolds the principles upon which the 
Review will take its stand in firm and 
uncompromising array “against the 
triple alliance of infidelity, liberalism, 
and papistry.” Thearticles, eleven in 
number, are written in the first style 
of eloquence, of nervous force, of deep 
research, and of convincing argument, 
First in orderis a masterly refutation 
of Dr. Wiseman’s absurdities on the 
Popish doctrine of the Real Presence, 
which is followed up by an indignant 
exposure of ‘the Treatment of the 
Scriptures by the modern Church of 
Rome.” <A few brief Remarks on the 
Edinburgh Review of Lathbury’s 
“ Episcopacy ” follow, and then comes 
a searching disquisition upon Lord 
Brougham’s “ Discourse on Natural 
Theology.” The “Voluntary Prin- 
ciple” and the Westminster Review 
aré then most unsparingly anatomized : 
and the *“ Marriage and Registration 
Acts” are unfolded in all their bung- 
ling and all their tyranny, To these 
succeeds a “ History cf the Rise and 
Progress of Sacred Poetry in England,” 
written with a perfect knowledge of 
the subject, and great critical acumen. 
The remaining articles are also ex- 
ceedingly well done, though of less 
moving interest ; and the short Reviews 
at the end are compact and decisive. 
In a word, there is nothing to find 
fault with; and we shall look for the 



































second number with great expec- 
tation. 





Biography of the Early Church. By 
the Rev. Ropert WILSON EvANs, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Vicar of Tarvin, §c. 
London: Rivingtons. 1837. Small 
8vo. Pp. 414. [Theological Li- 
brary, Vol. XIV.] 


History, in the form of Biography, is 
not its least pleasing, nor its least in- 
structive form; and seldom have we 
read more delightful specimens of this 
species of writing, than those contained 
in this volume. The series of Lives, 
designed as a continuation of the 
“Sacred Biography,” and comprising 
those of Clement of Rome, Symeon, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Marcion, Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Dionysius of Corinth, 
Hegesippus, Ireneus, Victor, Apollo- 
nius, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul- 
lian, and Alexander of Jerusalem, bring 
down the history of the primitive 
Church to the commencement of the 
third century, and the author promisesa 
second volume, which will conclude 
with the period of the Council of Nice. 
Mr. Evans has here gone over the same 
ground which we lately traversed, 
through a long series of papers in this 
Christian Miscellany : and, though our 
objects were in a great measure distinct, 
yet he has evidently made frequent use 
of our investigations. He is perfectly 
welcome to have done so, though it 
would only have been generous to have 
acknowledged the obligation ; and we 
are happy to see a work of a more 
useful, because of a more popular cha- 
racter, upon the basis of patristical 
antiquity, written in so delightful a 
style, with so much amiable feeling, 
and such a fervent spirit of genuine 
and unaffected piety. 


A History of British Quadrupeds. By 
Tuomas Bet, Esa, F.R.S. F.LS. 
Illustrated by a Woodcut of each 
Species, and numerous Vignettes. 
London: Van Voorst. 1837. Part 
VIII. 

We have no reason, as this work pro- 

ceeds, to withdraw our meed of com- 

mendation which we offered upon 
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the previous numbers. As we have 
before observed, the notice of each 
animal is pithy and instructive, while 
the cuts and typography are neatness 
itself. 


The Young Churchman’s Advocate ; em- 
bodying, by Questions and Answers, 


Historical and Scriptural Proofs of 


the Truth and Purity of those 
Tenets and Rites of the Established 
Church. By J. A. THORNTHWAITE. 
London: Groombridge. 1837. Pp.34. 


WIrTHIn these thirty-four pages is con- 
tained much useful information for 
young persons, upon Dissent, Baptism, 
Confirmation, the three Creeds, thirty- 
nine Articles, and Church Government ; 
and we particularly recommend it for 
their edification in Church principles. 


1. A Speech on the subject of the Esta- 
blished Church, and Church Rates, 
delivered by the Rev. E. Tortenuam, 
M.A. Minister of Kensington Chapel, 
Bath, on Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1837. 
Bath: Carrington. 1837. Pp. 24. 


2. Church Rates. London: Riving- 
tons; Hatchard; Seeley. 1837. 
Pp. 12. 

3. Church Rates, and the various Plans 
Sor their Extinction. Reprinted 
JSrom Fraser's Magazine. London: 
Fraser. 


THESE are three excellent tracts upon 
the subjects announced in their al 
In the first, by Mr. Tottenham, the 
dissenters, out of their own mouths, 
are fairly judged and deservedly con- 
demned. Each tract is well worthy 
of wide distribution, 


Questions and Answers, extracted from 
St. Augustine’s Dissertation ‘ Con- 
cerning the Trinity,” and now first 
translated into English, with Notes 
and Scripture Proofs. By W. L. 
Nevitte, M.A. Curate of Honiton. 
Honiton: Spurway. 1837. Pp. 24. 


A very useful little book, upon a very 
difficult doctrine. It gives us plea- 
sure to see the Clergy directing atten- 
tion to the works of the Fathers. 
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An Apology for the Church of England, A few Remarkable Events in the Life 
in reply to the Cavils and Objections of Josiah Thompson, a Secession Mi- 


of those who dissent from her Com- nister ; showing the evil effects of Vo- 
munion. By J. B. Mitts, Esa, luntary Churches ingeneral, and the 
Exeter: Trewmans. London: Riv- Secession Church in the North of 
ingtons. Oxford: Parker. 1831. England in particular. By Natwan 
8vo. Pp. 390. Ouivgr, Esa. London: Riving- 


Tuis volume was published in 1831; tons. 1836. Pp. iv. 208. 

but while it contains so vast a fund of Tuts publication is a sort of pendant 
learning, and solid and useful infor- to the Autobiography of a Dissenting 
mation respecting our apostolical Minister. The author tells us, it is 
Church, we should be doing positive compiled from “ materials obtained 
injustice to the book, to our readers, fromthe mostunexceptionable sources,” 
and to ourselves, not to recommend it and be trusts they have been used 
to all who are reading about, or writing with “ historical fidelity.” Itis pretty 
upon, her unanswerable claims. clear, however, that Josiah Thompson 
is a nom de guerre. 








We readily give place to the following notice, from respect to the excellent 
man whose name it bears :— 


Proposals for Printing, by Subscription, a work entitled, Tue Hare of Jupau; 
or, Sones OF Sion. Being a Metrical Translation of the Psalms, constructed 
from the most beautiful parts of the best English Versions. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, including the choicest Paraphrases, 
Imitations, and Poetical Llustrations of the Psalms. By the late NaTHan 


Drake, M.D. 
** Sion’s Songs, to all true tastes excelling, 
Where God is prais’d aright, and God-like men.” —MILTon. 


Numerous as have been Parl/ial Selections of the Psalms for Parochial use, there has never 
yet been attempted an entire selected Version for the library and parlour. Such a work has been 
justly stated, In a review of Bishop Mant’s Psalms, to be a great desideratum in our literature. 
‘There are two methods,” remarks the critic, ‘‘ of obtaining a translation of the Psalms, far 
superior to any with which the world has yet been favoured; namely, a combination of living 
poets; ora selection from the different versions already extant. The former method is little 
likely to be carried into effect; but what is there to impede the execution of the latter?” Under 
similar impression the late Dr. Drake has, with much time and labour, collected and compared 
most, if not all, of our existing versions of these sublime compositions ; and choosing such as, to 
his own taste and feeling, were most worthy, either from their poetical excellence, or devotional 
tendency, has collected a series which, as a whole, may, it is hoped, at once interest the lover 
of poetry, and edify the pious and humble Christian. e MSS. of this collection, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, critical and explanatory, are left in complete preparation for the Press, and 
Dr. Drake's family are naturally desirous that it should not be lost to the world. They there 
fore propose to publish it by subscription, in two handsome volumes, crown octavo; trusting 
that by doing so, they may be enabled to put forth a work adapted to gratify the religious and 
literary world, and to delight still more the numerous and respected friends of its Compiler 
and Annotator; at the same time they feel confident that they could build up no more appro- 
priate monument to the memory of their beloved and lamented relative, nor one which he could 
more have wished to perpetuate his name. 


Conditions : The Work to be elegantly printed in two handsome volumes, crown octavo, price 
One Guinea. To go to press as soon as 200 copies are subscribed for. 


N.B. The object.of this mode of publication being simply the indemnity of its Proprictors from 
any possible loss in thus rendering the work accessible to those who wish lo possess it, it will not be - 
advertised for the present except by this Prospectus. 


The following gentlemen have kindly offered their services to receive Names of Subseribers :— 


Rev. W. B. Clarke, Stanley Green, Poole. Bernard Barton, Esq. Woodbridge. 
Rey. C. B, Tayler, Hodnet, Ven, Archdeacon Lyall, Hadleigh, 
Rev. E. J. Lockwood, Bedford. Ven. Archdeacon Wilkins, Nottingham. 
Rev. W. Hall, Blind Asylum, Liverpool. Rev. Hugh James Rose, London, &c. &c 
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A SERMON ON FAITH. 


Hes, xi. 1. 


Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. 


I proposs, my brethren, in the following discourse, to trace the 
connexion of the text with the preceding chapter; then to explain the 
meaning of the text; and, in the last place, to shew, by a few familiar 
examples, how the principle of faith here inculcated may be useful 
in our christian vocation. 

This epistle was written by St. Paul (as appears by the foregoing 
chapter), under the near prospect of great afflictions and persecutions 
coming upon those to whom he addressed it. By the Hebrews, to whom 
it is written, is meant those Jews living in Palestine, and speaking what 
was called the Hebrew language, as distinguished from those Jews who 
lived in other parts of the world, and used a different tongue; and at 
the time this epistle was written, those of them who had embraced the 
gospel were under the most gloomy prospects of persecution and afflic- 
tion. That period, which had been foretold by our blessed Lord, and 
which is so often also spoken of by his apostles, viz. the destruction of 
the Jewish state, was nigh at hand; that period was at hand of which 
Christ had said, that except the Lord had shortened those days of tribu- 
lation, no flesh should have been saved, or in other words, that the whole 
Hebrew people, whether Jews or Christians, would bave been utteriy 
destroyed. In the words of St. Peter, the end of all things was at hand ; 
in the language of St. John, it was the last time; in the wordsof St. Paul, 
the ends of the world were come upon them. During the anarchy and 
misery which especially distinguished the approach of these awful. calami- 
ties, the Hebrew Christians were exposed to the utmost rigour of persecu- 
tion from their bigoted and unbelieving brethren. The bleseed apostle, 
therefore, arms the Christians of the Hebrew church against the coming 
conflict ; he contends strenuously, in exhortation and persuasion, for their 
continuance in the gospel, that they should not cast away their confi- 
dence, but hold fast the profession of their faith without wavering ; and 
lest, under the pressure of the existing evils and persecutions, they should 
be driven to despair of those promises of succour and aid which had been 
given from God, he reminds them that they should be so much the more 
persevering in the gospel, as they saw the day approaching; that yet a 
little while only, and He that should come would come, and would not 
tarry. And against all the insinuations of fear and despondency which 
would naturally arise in their hearts from their being apparently forsaken 
of God, and seeing no immediate escape from the evils by which they 
were environed, he suggests to them that faith and firm reliance on the 
divine word and promises, by which holy men of old had all along been 
distinguished ; and he introduces this principle by a quotation from the 
prophet Habakkuk,—*‘ The just shall live by faith.” Under the near ap- 
proach of the invasion of their country by the Chaldean armies, these 
words were spoken by the prophet Habakkuk, who lived in those days, 
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for the comfort of his people. As Habakkuk recommended faith as the 
only stay and support of the ancient Israelites under the approaching 
calamities of the Chaldean invasion ; so, under the approaching afflic- 
tions and persecutions of the Hebrew church, the blessed apostle recom- 
mends the same divine principle. Taking these words from the second 
chapter of their ancient and revered prophet Habakkuk as his text, he 
proceeds to give, as it were, asermon from them, setting forth the nature of 
this divine principle of faith, and shewing at great length how it operated 
and wrought in the hearts and lives of their pious forefathers : “* By it(saith 
he) the. elders obtained a good report.” And what is this, but the very 
same argument used by Christ himself in the days of his flesh ? for (when 
speaking of this very time, i. ¢. of the destruction of Jerusalem) he exhorted 
his faithful followers to rely at all times with unshaken faith on God, 
and to pray unto him always, and not to faint; for if even the unjust judge 
was overcome by the perseverance of his suitor, so as to avenge her of 
her adversary; how much more should God succour and right his own 
church and people, though he seemed in their eyes to be slack and remiss 
in doing ‘so! ‘‘ Yea,” saith Christ, ‘‘ he will avenge them speedily. 
Nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh thus to deliver his church, 
and destroy their unbelieving persecutors, at the destruction of their 
nation, as he hath promised, shall he find faith in the earth?” Shall he 
find among the Hebrew Christians in the land of Judea this unshaken 
faith in his word and promise? or will he not, it is to be feared, find 
them desponding, having cast off their reliance on the Divine promise of 
succour and protection, and almost weary and worn out of praying to 
that God, who seemed unable or unwilling to answer their supplicatione ? 
But to the spiritually-minded Christian all ages and times are seasons 
of danger. Meeting with obstacles which continually harass his soul, 
and oppose its onward progress in holiness, and conformity to Ged’s will, 
he is continually liable to be cast down, and despair of attaining that divine 
image created after righteousness and true holiness, which alone ean fit him 
for the society of heaven. When he hears the vast and mighty: promises 
of God, and reads in the holy Scriptures of the work of the mighty 
Spirit of God; he is apt to say, ‘‘ Is there any reality in these things? Do 
I feel in myself, or see in others, those fruits produced, which, in Seripture, 
are universally ascribed to the word of God, and the Spirit of God when 
rightly received? Does it not appear that there ought to be (as the 
genuine fruits of the Spirit) a joy in believing, a freedom from the fear 
of death, a deliverance from the bondage of sin and the love of the world, 
and a taste for heaven and holy things, which I neither find in myself, nor 
see in the lives of those around me? Is, then, the Christianity of the 
presentday totally different from that of the New Testament ; or, after all, 
are not these mighty effects of it, these which Scripture represents as its life, 
its power, its very essence, exaggerations und delusions, and therefore what 
I am neither to expect nor pray for?” Now, against all such thoughts as 
these,—thoughts which are exceedingly dishonourable to God and his 
promises, but which are natural to our hearts; which are continually 
obscuring our reason, and clouding our intellects, so that we do not see 
the greatness and the glory of God’s promises, the text is a sufficient 
reply. It is natural for us, instead of raising our trust and confidence to 
the vast extent and mighty power of the promises of the gospel, to bring 
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them down to the level of our own distrust and unbelief. We cannot 
believe such mighty things, and so we neither expect them nor wish for 
them, He that cometh will come, and will not go beyond the appointed 
time of his deliverance; but because that time is not immediately present, 
we doubt his succour, and deliverance, and mighty power: we sée it 
not, and therefore do not believe it. Against such a state of mind as this, 
that faith recommended in the text is the only sure remedy. And what 
is that faith? It is, saith St. Paul, ‘‘ the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” 

II. The word here rendered substance, should ‘be translated a firm 
confidence. And of all the versions which have ever been made, 
the Syriac, the most ancient which has come down to us, is at 
once the fullest, most accurate, and most beautiful. It is sixteen hundred 
years old, and runs thus: ‘ Faith is a sure confidence (or firm per- 
suasion) concerning things which are only expected, as if they were 
already in actual existence—the revelation of things not seen.” In the 
second clause, the word rendered evidence strictly means a bringing to 
light; and the whole of the second clause fully expressed would run 
thus: “ It is the revelation, or bringing to light, of those things which 
are not seen, even as if they were already in actual sight.” Faith, then, 
is that principle whereby things yet future are made, as it were, actually 
present ; and things unseen are made visible, and brought tolight. It is a 
revelation, an unveiling; a drawing back, as it were, the curtain which 
hides the future from us; a full and complete discovery of, a throwing 
light upon, those things which eye hath not yet seen, but which are in 
themselves invisible, and must remain so till faith sheds its divine beams 
of light upon them. For this faith has a realizing power ; it makes things 
future, present; things unseen, visible; it gives body, form, and sub- 
stance to our hopes, and our fears, and our convictions, and stamps them 
with all the impress of existence and reality. The whole, therefore, might 
fully be rendered thus : ‘‘ Faith is such a firm belief of things hoped for, that 
it makes them present ; such a manifestation of things unseen, that it makes 
them visible.” 1 shall here instance this meaning of the apostle by two 
only out of those many instances which he has given in this eleventh 
chapter, as illustrative of this realizing power of faith. One of these in- 
stances is the creation of the world. According, then, to the Apostle, 
faith places this stupendous work before our eyes. ‘Though this work 
took place long before we had existence ; though we were not present at 
this display of omnipotent and almighty energy; yet by faith the whole 
is brought before us—faith makes us present to the whole awful scene 
of creation. We see the whole chaos arising out of nothing at the fiat 
of the Almighty ; light breaking forth from darkness; the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, starting into existence at the bidding of the Creator ; 
and, standing on the very verge of time and of space, we heur the 
morning-stars sing together, and join in the triumphant shout of the sons 
of God. Thus faith extends our being to past afid distant ages, and by 
its energy presents the whole scene of creation to us, so that that ‘scene 
is to us a truth and a reality. The other instatice | shall select to show 
this realizing power of faith, is the conduct of Abraham in offering up 
his only son Isaae. All the promises to Abraham were centered in 
Isaac: “ In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” Yet Abraham was called 
on to offer up this only son; that son, who had been expressly given, 
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that in him Abraham should have a seed as numerous as the stars of heaven. 
Yet, did Abraham hesitate? did he stop to question God, or doubt the 
fulfilment of his promises? No. It was true that, according to all human 
thoughts, the death of Isaac was the utter destruction of his hopes. How 
could Isaac have a numerous offspring after his death? how could chil- 
dren, numerous as the stars of heaven, or the sand upon the sea-shore, 
spring from his body, when reduced to ashes on the altar? But Abraham 
did not stop to ask these questions. God had promised, and that was 
enough for him: he believed the promise, True; he could not see any 
end to the difficulties; nay, to all mere human reasoning, the utter im- 
possibility of these promises being ever fulfilled was certain; but God 
had promised—God was gracious and merciful—God was faithful and true; 
and therefore Abraham hesitated not ; he staggered not at the difficulties, 
and contradictions, and impossibilities ; but against hope he believed in 
hope; and by his faith he was enabled to see, what no one else, not en- 
lightened by faith, could ever have seen, that in spite of all difficulties, 
impediments, and obstacles, God was both able and willing to fulfil his 
promises. Could there spring from the body of his only son Isaac, when 
reduced to ashes on the altar, a seed as numerous as the stars of heaven ? 
Human reason said No, But the faith of Abraham spake differently : God 
hath promised ; and, sooner than his promise shall fail, even Isaac, after 
being burnt to ashes, shall be again restored to life, or his very ashes 
on the altar shall become children unto Abraham ;—and he proceeded to 
the sacrifice. Here, therefore, is the realizing power of faith. Abraham 
saw in his son Isaac, dead and burnt to ashes, that which no one else 
could see—a numerous offspring. This offspring existed in promise only ; 
the very means of its existence was to be cut off in the life of Isaac. 
Yet the faith of Abraham realized it all; this numerous offspring bad 
existence, reality, and being, in the faith of Abraham; it was to him a 
reality andatruth. In spite of all obstacles, impediments, and impos- 
sibilities, things which were not became as though they were;—impos- 
sibilities became realities; contradictions became truths; and the very 
causes of unbelief became the occasion of trust, of confidence, and of 
certainty, Such is the realizing power of faith: it made Abraham see a 
numerous offspring, even in the body of Isaac reduced to ashes ; it makes 
us present at the whole stupendous scene of creation, thousands of 
years before we had existence; so that that mighty scene becomes to us a 
lively truth, a firm conviction, an undoubted reality ! 

lll. Having thus endeavoured to trace the connexion of the text, and to 
explain its meaning in all its original force, let us now, in the third place, 
in order to make the subject more immediately profitable to our edifi- 
cation, trace one or two points, in which this realizing power of faith is 
especially seen. The providential care of our Almighty Father is one of 
these. That this Providence extendeth to the meanest creatures; that 
all events,—health and sickness, prosperity and adversity, life and 
death—are dealt out to us by almighty goodness, is the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture; the very hairs of our head are all numbered, and not even a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without the will of our Father, ‘These are truths 
impressed on us in Revelation. Yet man sees not the hand which regu- 
lates all these. It is invisible, and the grossness of his mortal vision 
hides it from his sight. Because his own efforts are required, man attri- 
butes all to himself, His own labour, skill, and foresight, usurp the place 
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of Providence in his apprehension ; and he looks not to that invisible hand 
which supplies his wants, and disposes his exertions to their proper ends. 
But faith realizes,—gives reality to this doctrine. Itdraws back the veil 
which hides the Invisible from us ; it reveals the unseen hand which minis- 
ters to us ; it makes that the conviction of our waking notions which Jacob 
saw in the mystic dreams of night. He saw the ladder on which the angels 
of God ascended and descended, to be ministering spirits to the sons of 
men; a continued and uninterrupted intercourse between the realms of 
heaven and this fallen world. In distress and perplexity, when envi- 
roned by enemies, man is apt to forget that unseen succour which is ever 
a very present help in time of trouble; he is apt to exclaim with the de- 
sponding servant of Elisha, when the city was encompassed by the 
troops, sent by the enraged king of Syriato seize the prophet, ‘* Alas! what 
shall we do?” But the realizing power of faith can do for him that which 
the prayer of the prophet did for his desponding servant. ‘ Lord,” said 
Elisha, ‘‘ open, I pray thee, the eyes of this man. And the Lord opened 
his eyes, and he saw; and behold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha.” If our eyes were duly strengthened 
by faith, we should be sensible of the Divine Providence in every thing, 
of his unseen, and invisible, and strengthening grace, in all dangers and 
afflictions. 

God has promised us his perpetual care and protection. ‘True, he has 
not promised us an exemption from the cares and afflictions of life ; but 
he has done what is more, he has promised either that he will deliver us 
from them, or give us strength to overcome them; and it is faith alone 
which can give this promise reality and effect. Meditate, therefore, on the 
goodnessand faithfulness of God, so often, so frequently, and so earnestly, 
till yesee Him who is invisible. Let your prosperity excite your gratitude 
to him ; let adversity humble you under his hand; let pain and sickness 
be esteemed only as his fatherly chastisements, and as tokens of his love : 
“for what son is he whom his father chasteneth not?” Let food and rai- 
ment, and all the comforts and conveniences of life, be ascribed, not to 
yourselves, but only to Him who feedeth the young ravens that call upon 
him, and arrayeth the lilies of the field in all their glory. Live as in 
his constant presence ; and at last resign your breath into his hands, as 
into the hands of a faithful Creator, and most merciful Saviour. In all 
things seek him. O ye of little faith! love him as your first beginning, 
and aspire to him as your last end. And thus the providence of God 
will be to you a reality ; a permanent, an abiding, a pervading influence 
and power. 

Once more: God hath prepared for them that love him, things which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. But this promise will be a dead letter, unless the 
realizing power of faith gives it life. 

The promises of God, and his future blessings, are the peculiar pro- 
vince of faith; it sees them afar off, and is persuaded of them, and 
embraces them. However distant, and yet unrealized, faith brings them 
near to us, reveals them to the eyes of the soul, and clothes them with 
all the attributes of reality and truth. Al] the awful solemnities of the 
last judgment are daily before it ; daily doth it see the descending Jesus ; 
daily doth it hear the exulting shout of the uccompanying hosts, the 
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voice of the archangel, and the trump of God. Every day, to the eye 
of faith, do the saints arise from their graves, and enter into the realms 
of everlasting light; and then, in hope and anticipation, faith every day 
passes a whole eternity of happiness in the presence of Him who loved 
us and gave himself for us, Brethren, let this realizing power of faith 
be yours. Cultivate this grace, till it make you live as those who are 
hourly looking for the coming of the Son of God, and till it make you 
exclaim, “* Even so, Lord Jesus ! come quickly,” 

Having thus, brethren, endeavoured to show how faith operates in 
giving power and efficacy to the great doctrines of religion, let me press 
upon you this serious question—whether you experience this realizing 
power of faith in your own souls? And if you answer that you do not, 
and that you despair of ever arriving at it, and that you do not even see 
the possibility of ever being thus transformed by its influence, then 
remember that the faith here recommended by the apostle is intended for 
such a case as this; it is a firm, an unshaken reliance on the promises 
and word of God, in spite of all apparent difficulties and impossibilities. 
** That which is impossible with man, is possible with God.” ‘ With 
God, all things are possible.” ‘‘ Only believe, and thou shalt be saved.” 
True, when we reflect on God, and the strict requirements of his holy 
law; when we consider its depth, and spirituality, and extent, we are 
apt to sit down in despair, to fold our hands, and ask, “‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?’ When we consider our own numerous failings, 
imperfections, and infirmities, our numerous sins and provocations 
against God, our past miscarriages, and our future trials; when we 
consider our own love and fondness for earth and the things of earth, 
our evil tempers and inclinations, our corrupt wills and affections, 
and how hardly we can, even for ever so short a time, overcome them, we 
may well despair of arriving at that deadness to the world, that deep and 
abiding sense of eternal things, that patience and resignation to the 
Divine will, that preference of God before all other things, which the 
Holy Scriptures set before us ;——but great as are the difficulties, obstacles, 
and impediments, these are things which faith bids us not to account as 
such. Faith leads us out of ourselves, that we may be in God and in 
Christ. We are not to look to our own unworthiness and frailties, so 
much as to the promises of God, and the mighty power of his Holy 
Spirit; a power which delights to be made perfect in weakness. God's 
promises are not limited by our meanness, but they are commensurate 
with his majesty. God is a great king; and he does not consult the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the beggars who seek his bounty, so 
much as his own goodness and magnificence. Hence, therefore, his pro- 
mises are great beyond what we cen conceive. Kaise your expectations 
to the utmost, and they will never reach the height of the things pro- 
mised. If we look to ourselves, we shall do nothing, and expect 
nothing ; but that faith which makes us look up to God's promises, makes 
us bold.; her wings are eagle’s wings, and she delights to soar in the 
brightest beams of the divine promises, and to look upon them with 
fixed and: atedfast gazee Do not expect small or inconsiderable blessings 
from God; do not despair of being able to overcome the world, and your 
own earthly minds and corrupt affections. God hath promised his 
strength, and in that strength you may overcome them. Expect great 
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things, and you will do great things. Let past failures only stir you up 
to fresh exertions, till you can say with the apostle, ‘‘ This is the victory 
that uvercometh the world, even our faith.” 

Guided by this reliance on God’s promises, there is no blessing you 
will regard as too great for your expectations, no labour as beyond your 
exertions, no spiritual attainment as beyond your reach; you will utter 
the blessed Apostle Paul’s song of triumph, and say, ‘I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” (Phil. iv. 13:) 


G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HIGH CHURCHMEN OF FORMER DAYS, AND LOW CHURCH- 
MEN OF THE PRESENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—One advantage connected with the intemperate conduct of the 
Dissenters, is the daily examination and adoption of sound chureh prin-~ 
ciples, even among those who have been especially lax. To a remark- 
able instance of this kind I would wish to call the attention of your 
readers. One of the most enlightened and consistent Churchmen of 
our times was the late Archdeacon Daubeney. His “ Guide to the 
Church” should be studied by every Clergyman; and, I may add, by 
every layman desirous of clearing his views on the important points on 
which it treats. Yet whata torrent of ignorance and malevolence had 
the good Archdeacon to stem! He was even called a Papist, although no 
pen that wrote him so could have produced “The Protestant’s Com- 
panion,” lately republished by a grandson, who has at least begun 
auspiciously. One of the subjects on which he was most fiercely 
attacked by ill-informed Churchmen, was his opposition to occasional 
nonconformity, or the attendance of Churchmen on dissenting meetings, 
where they thought the gospel preached more faithfully or effectively 
than in the church. His great opponent on this occasion was Sir 
Richard Hill, to whom the Appendix of his ‘Guide to the Church” 
was addressed. Among other suggestions, Sir Richard recommends 
to the Archdeacon the example of several of his *‘ worthy and liberal- 
minded brethren in the ministry, and those of no inferior rank, who 
occasionally frequent Mr. Jay’s chapel.” To this Dr. Daubency replied 
with his usual urbanity, perspicuity, and good sense. But what terms 
were then deemed offensive enough to characterize the Archdeacon’s sin 
against ‘‘ liberality?” To say that a Clergyman ought not to worship in 
a dissenting meeting, was bigotry, popery,—what was it not? But 
mark now! the very party who thus denounced the position of 
Dr. Daubeney, now advocate and proclaim it! with this addition— 
that they hold it equally objectionable for a layman to attend a dis- 
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senting meeting!* and, to complete the climax,—Mr. Jay’s meeting! 
It seems that Mr. Jay has published a sermon, preached by him 
on the “‘ Tercentenary of the translation of the Bible,” containing an 
ample proportion of dissenting venom, and abuse of the Church. The 
publication, he says, took place at the request of a@ liberal episco- 
palian ; on which the Protestant Journal thus pertinently and forcibly 
remarks :— 

“We apprehend that this gentleman is acting a very questionable 
part, in such times as the present, in frequenting dissenting chapels, 
EVEN OCCASIONALLY. The circumstances in which the Church is now 
placed, are confessedly perilous ; and the dissenters are in league with 
her bitterest enemies for the purpose of sapping her foundations. We 
consider the example of the respectable and enlightened members of 
the Church of England as of the utmost consequence ; and we argue 
that this gentleman is, by his own practice, doing all that he possibly 
can to draw away members from that Church to which he professes to 
belong, and to lead them to the dissenting chapel. He has, doubtless, 
dependents of his own; and if he has a wife and children, some of 
these dependents probably attend upon their master and mistress on 
the Sabbath. Now, if these persons are accustomed to see their master 
and mistress frequent a dissenting chapel, will they hesitate to adopt 
the same practice themselves? It is in this way that the poor are often 
seduced from their attendance on the services of the Church of England ; 
and it is by such practices as these that the Church becomes weakened. 

** We are, however, inclined to think that the gentleman in question is 
a dissenter in principle as well as in practice. He may not be actually 
a member of a dissenting congregation, but we certainly think that his 
attendance at Mr. Jay’s chapel, especially on such a day as the 4th of 
October, proves at all events that his principles are not in accordance 
with those of the English church. How rare a case it is for a dissenter 
to leave his own mode of worship on the Sunday, for the services of the 
Church ; yet here is a man who hesitates not to quit the ministry of 
a church to which he professes to belong, for that of a denomination 
with whom he has no connexion. Our opinion is, that the Church 
receives greater injury from the partial attachment of such lukewarm 
members, than from the open and undisquised hostility of consistent and 
conscientious dissenters.” 

All this is most excellent; but if it be true now, it was true always. 
Far be it from consistent Churchmen to taunt the opponents of Dr. 
Daubeney’s views with the triumph of his principles. Our joy should 
take a serener and a more benevolent course. Let us rejoice that 
the good Head of the Church has so graciously overruled the malice of 
her enemies, as thereby to diminish the inconsistencies of her friends, 
and to draw them closer to her maternal bosom. 


CiEericus SoMERSETENSIS. 





* I would not be understood to insinuate that Archdeacon Daubeney approved 
the attendance of the laity at conventicles, which he, on the contrary, condemned ; 
still the present controversy regarded the Clergy especially. 




















CRITICISM UPON LUKE XVII. 11. 


K vr 4 , ~ , a ~ 2 ey 4 ‘ oh ie 
ai eyeveTo Ev TM TopeverOae avrov eic “Tepovead)p, Kai abroc Cefpyxero 
Out pécov Lapapeiac Kat Tadtkaiac.— Luke xvii. 11. 


Mr. Epitor,—The translation of this passage in the authorized version 
of the Bible is,—‘* Andit came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, that he 
passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee.” Now as this inter- 
pretation appears to me to be either incorrect in itself, or at least calcu- 
lated to convey an erroneous impression, I shall endeavour to trace, as 
briefly as possible, the route of our Saviour’s last journey to Jerusalem, 
that the force of the expression employed by St. Luke, ‘* ded péoou rijc 
Lapapeiac cai VudiAaiac,” may be fully understood. What induces me 
to trouble you with these remarks is, that, as the passage occasioned at 
first considerable perplexity in my own mind, it is not improbable that 
some of your readers may have fallen into a similar difficulty ; and if 
so, any attempt at a satisfactory explanation of the verse may not be 
unwelcome. I was perusing a very excellent Harmony of the Gospels 
lately published ; and, with the pleasure that the acquisition of know- 
ledge never fails to communicate, was deducing from a comparison of 
the four placed in juxtaposition, a clear and connected view of our 
Saviour’s ministry upon earth, when the occurrence of the passage in 
question interrupted the consistency of the narrative, and presented a 
barrier that was not surmounted but at the cost of some little trouble. 
The meaning given to the words by the harmonist was, that our Lord 
passed through the midst of Samaria, and then through the midst of 
Galilee ; but this construction, though supported by much learning and 
research, involved in it so many inconsistencies, that it is not too much 
to say, no reasonable mind, however averse to taking objections, could 
well rest satisfied with the hypothesis. For instance, as our Saviour 
was on his road to Jerusalem, his progress would naturally lie, not 
through Samaria and Galilee, but through Galilee and Samaria. Again, 
his face was set as though he was going to Jerusalem; but the har- 
monist found himself obliged to maintain, that, notwithstanding these 
very clear words, the direction of our Saviour’s route was at that time 
away from Jerusalem. 

I shall premise, (though to most of your readers it will be needless, ) 
that Galilee, Samaria, and Judea, were countries running parallel to 
each other from east to west, from the Mediterranean Sea to the river 
Jordan; Galilee occupying the most northerly position, Judea the most 
southerly, and Samaria lying between the two. The ordinary abode 
of our Saviour was, as is well known, at Capernaum, a city of Galilee, 
upon the lake of Gennesaret. ~ It was thence that, according to all the 
accounts, he commenced his last journey to Jerusalem. The direct 
road from Galilee to the holy city lay through the intermediate 
country of Samaria; and on another occasion we find our Saviour, on 
his return to his usual place of residence, pursuing that route: ‘* He 
left Judea,” says St. John, ‘and departed again into Galilee, and he must 
needs go through Samaria.”—Chap. iv. 4, 5. The original intention of 
our Saviour on his present journey also was to make his way to Jeru- 
salem through Samaria: ‘‘ And it came to pass,” says St. Luke, “ when 
the time was come that he should be received up, he stedfastly set his 
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face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before his face; and they 
went and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready for 
him.”—Ch. ix. 51, 52. But this purpose was frustrated by the bitter 
enmity of the Samaritans to the Jewish nation, for “ they did not 
receive him,” says the Evangelist, “‘ because his face was set as though 
he would go to Jerusalem ” (ib. ver. 53); upon which our Saviour, with 
that meekness and humility that ever characterized his human presence, 
instead of forcing a passage in spite of opposition, proceeded on his 
journey by a circuitous route that could offer no interruption. ‘“ When 
his disciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that 
we command fire to come down from heaven and consume them, even 
as Elias did? But he turned, and rebuked them, and said, Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of; for the Son of man is not come 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And they went to another vil- 
lage.”’—Ib. vers. 54—56. Our Saviour’s object, then, in this emergency, 
was, instead of crossing Samaria, to bend his course round it; and 
accordingly we find him, a few chapters after, not in Samaria, but still 
in Galilee: “ And the same day there came certain of the Pharisees, 
saying unto him, Get thee out, and depart hence ("EeA@e Kai opevou 
évrev0er) : for Herod will kill thee. And he said unto them, Go ye, and 
tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils and I do cures to-day and 
to-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected. Nevertheless, I 
must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following: for it cannot 
be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.”—Luke xiii. 31—33. 
The reader must be reminded that the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas did 
notextend beyond the region of Galilee. The next occasion on which 
the progress of our Saviour is accompanied with any mark of locality, 
is the passage in question: “ And it came-to pass, as he went to Jeru- 
salem, that he passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee,”— 
Luke xvii. 11; or, as the words may be more literally translated, 
‘“* And it came to pass, as he was on his road to Jerusalem, ( éy ro 
mopeverOat airoy eic¢ ‘lepovoady.) he was passing (not through the 
midst, but) through the confines of Samaria and Galilee, through the 
part that lies between the two countries, (d:a rov péoov, in the sense of 
pecdpwv.) Our Saviour had been prevented from passing through 
Samaria; and he was now journeying from west to east, along the 
borders of Samaria and Galilee, with the intention of crossing the 
Jordan, descending down the eastern bank of that river till he reached 
the coast of Judea, and then taking the direct road to Jerusalem 
through Jericho. That this is the true sense of the passage appears, I 
think, from the statement already made, and is still further evidenced 
by the account of our Saviour’s progress till he reached Jerusalem 
itself. St. Matthew does not, like St. Luke, record the particulars 
of our Saviour’s journey from Capernaum to Jerusalem ; but merely 
observes in general, ‘And it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished 
these sayings, he departed from Galilee, and came into the coasts of 
Judea beyond Jordan,” (Mer eicg rd dpea rife "lovdaiac, wépay tov 
"lopddvov.) Ch, xix. 1. 

But this brief notice corroborates all that has been said; for it 
establishes what was probably collected from St. Luke, that our 
Saviour entered the borders of Judea, not by way of Samaria, but 
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from the country that lay on the eastern side of Jordan. The parallel 
passage of St. Mark communicates no additional circumstance, but by 
the insertion of another preposition makes the sense of St. Matthew 
perfectly clear : “ And he arose from thence, and cometh into the coasts 
of Judea (da rov wépay rov “Iopédvov), by way of the country on the 
other side Jordan.”—Chap. x. 1. If any one will take the trouble to 
examine the map of the Holy Land, he will observe, that the borders 
of Samaria touch those of Judea upon the Jordan, not far from Betha- 
bara. At this point, therefore, our Saviour would cross, and proceed 
thence by the direct road to Jerusalem, through Jericho, which, as the 
gospel narrative advances, we find was actually the case. “Then he 
took unto him the twelve, and-said unto them, Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the prophets concerning 
the Son of Man shall be accomplished. And it came to pass, that 
as he-mas come nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the wayside 
begging,” &c.—Luke xviii. 831, 35. And then, after the incident ‘of 
Zacchzus, it is said, “ And when he had thus spoken, he went before, 
ascending up to Jerusalem.’ '—Ib. xix. 28. 

Thus, by the interpretation offered to the reader's notice, the Gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are blended together into one 
clear and consistent history, and the passage we have beem explaining, 
instead. of furnishing a handle to cavillers from its seeming ‘contra- 
diction to other parts of Scripture, becomes, when understood, (since ‘a 
difficulty of the kind could scarcely have been premeditated,) a strong 
argument for the veracity, not only of St. Luke’s Gospel, but also of 
the other Gospels that are found to harmonize with it. 1 shall conclude 
with :the mention of an incident suggested to the recollection of a friend 
of mine by the perusal of the foregoing observations. About’ five 
years since, my friend, in company with his brother and two other 
gentlemen, resolved on a tour through Scotland; and it was mutually 
agreed, but without any view to the result which will be related presently, 
that each of the travellers should keep his journal of the occurrences 
upon the road. The events of each day were duly noted down, and, 
on the return of the parties to England, the journals were ‘put into the 
hands of their friends, and afforded the usual fund of amusement and 
conversation.’ But what concerns my present subject is, that, on’‘a’eom- 
parison of the different diaries, it was found, though all the four friends 
had been eye-witnesses of the same transaction, many ‘apparent dis- 
crepancies were discovered in the details ; so much so, that; but for the 
living testimony of the writers, the reader might have pernseéd the 
different accounts with some doubt of the author's veracity. ‘However, 
by the aid of mutual explanations, and the suggestion of ‘many 
omitted and, one would have thought, unimportant cirewmstances, ‘all 
the four narratives were at last proved to be perfectly consistent ;~ and 
of course, from the singular manner in which they were thus ‘madé*‘to 
tally, their first apparent contradiction became a voucher for their 
truth, My friend tells me, that this simple occurrence gave him greater 
assistance in reconciling the seeming differences of the four gospels, 


than any dissertation he ever read of’ the ‘most learned commeutator. 
* LL. Won, 


VOL. XIX. NO. IV. 
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A FOREIGNER’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY. 


Mr. Eprror,—The accompanying extracts are from a work entitled 
“Impressions of England,” lately published by Bentley, and written by 
a French Catholic Nobleman, the Count Edouard de Melfort, His 
work is full of facts honourable to England, and the English Clergy in 
particular ; and, at all events, the source from which they come is unpre- 
judiced by party feeling. If you think them worthy of insertion in your 
journal, they may call attention to the volumes, which, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages under which a foreigner writing in a language of another 
country necessarily labours, will amply repay an attentive perusal. 


“‘T promised to exhibit the Rev. Mr. C. in all the solemnity of his 
fanctions as minister of the church; but you will forgive me if I do 
not keep my word. In truth, I have not sufficient courage to continue 
this subject. 1 will therefore only show him to you as the benevolent 
comforter who endeavoured to restore strength to my mind, and to lead 
me to resignation, by arguments full of simple piety ; at the same time 
condemning with gentleness the senseless reproaches that I addressed 
to Providence, accusing its justice, and blaming its cruelty. How much 
do I not owe him for the spiritual consolation he offered me during my 
sad retirement! for his consoling views of the divine goodness of the 
Creator! for all his conversations, which fell like balm upon my wounded 
heart! Ifever these letters should fall under his eyes, he will find in 
them the tribute of my sincere gratitude, for having rendered me, stranger 
as I was to him, the object of one of the numerous acts of christian kind- 
ness with which hisirreproachable life has been filled.” —Vol. ii. pp. 27,28. 

“Before my departure, I went to the Rectory to make my adieus. 
I found the good Clergyman in the garden, holding in his arm his young 
grandchild: as soon as he saw me, an impulse of delicacy, I have no 
doubt, made him instantly re-enter the house to place the child in other 
hands, for a moment afterwards he re-appeared alone, and came forward 
to receive me. After several turns in the garden, during which he made 
me observe again and again his flowers, particularly his bed of tulips, 
of which he was very proud, we entered the house: his wife was alone 
in the drawing-room, He asked me to take a family dinner with him ; 
and, my dear Augustus, if you had seen later in the day these two beings, 
united as they had been for so many years, seated together on the same 
sofa, you would, like me, have admired the serenity depicted on their 
countenances, their calmness of demeanour, the confidence and respect 
they appeared mutually to feel for each other; and he who, just 
before, had been talking to me in his garden with so much interest, and 
with so much religious inspiration, about the cruel loss I had lately 
sustained, now appeared only the simple husband in his own house. 
He pointed to the dark, gray steeple of the old village church, which was 
seen across the garden, and with a quiet smile he said, ‘ Have I not done 
well, my dear Mary, to have the branches of the oak thinned, which 
interrupted our view? we can now see the steeple so well from here !” 
and their eyes rested together on the spot, in which was centered all 
their wishes, all their ambition !"—Ibid. pp. 29—31. 
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* | doubt if two men filling the same position, having the same pursuits 
and functions, their life directed to the same ends, can yet differ more 
in their manner of acting and modes of existence, than the Catholic 
priest and the Protestant minister. 

“ The physical or material life of a Clergyman in England is essen- 
tially different from that of a Curé on the continent; and in this point 
of view, the former may be called worldly, whilst the existence of 
the latter is passed, or is supposed to be passed, in the greatest retire- 
ment, and even austerity. But do not fail to remark that, notwithstanding 
the enjoyments which a Clergyman finds in the world, where he is 
received like any other gentleman, (though with the restrictions that 
his character imposes on him,) his duties become more numerous and 
more difficult to fill; he is always in contact with others, and placed 
before all eyes. His power is not founded on the influence and per- 
suasion exercised in the silence of the cloister or the confessional, but on 
conviction and example; and his part in life is like that of any other 
man. Under his own roof, in his own house, where people so frequently put 
aside the mask and leave off acting for the world, a Clergyman has still 
witnesses, for or against him, in his wife and children. And what a 
crowd of reflections fill his mind! what encouragement, what a curb to 
him, when from the pulpit he is explaining the holy Scripture, the 
words of God— when he preaches the maxims of virtue and religion— 
and then lowers his eyes and sees his own family, his own children, 
looking at him, listening to him and judging him ! 

* The Catholic priest : is alone, absolutely alone in the world ; be has 
no witness of his conduct but himself. He is seen only at the ‘altar, or 
through the grate of the confessional; and if the hat is taken off at his 
approach in the street, it is rather to his garb (which publicly announces 
his character) that this homage is offered, than to the qualities and virtues 
he individually possesses ; for two-thirds of those who salute him can 
only suppose them to exist. His power also to inflict punishment, 
penances, to absolve sin, and to penetrate by confessions into the recesses 
of the most secret thoughts of men, gives him in the eyes of the devout 
and the ignorant a superiority of nature which the Protestant Clergyman 
possesses not, nor would like to possess. The superiority of the latter 
must be founded on education, experience, and example. 

‘‘He whom we call in France M. le Curé, (I mean the Curé de 
Village, who dines at the great man’s chateau on a Sunday,) is often (I 
know many personally) quite as good, as virtuous, in his sphere, as the 
English Clergyman of the same rank ; but his education, his manners, 
his social functions, his means of existence, are infinitely inferior.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 148—151. 

“A Catholic priest, however pious, however irreproachable in his 
conduct, is exposed to constant trials of his conscience. His isolated 
position, the severity of the laws of his vocation, exact from him a su- 
perior degree of virtue; and to maintain this, a resolution is necessary, 
which is perhaps beyond the moral strength of man. He pronounces 
often, by devotion, words to which his understanding refuses assent; if 
he is really sincere, he yields from terror ; if he is a hypocrite, his con- 
science is there to tell him so incessantly. In the bottom of his heart 
nature speaks, and is always combating the vows that he has sworn to 
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fulfil. He must renounce many things that he knows are enjoyed by 
his fellow-beings, and valued above all price! And then, that other 
happiness, that which his religion sanctifies, at the same time that it for- 
bids him even to think of it for himself! His life, morally and physi- 
cally, is one eternal struggle !—it may inspire respect, nay, admiration, 
but it excites regret at so much rigour, which is in contradiction with 
what nature and God himself has implanted. 

** Let me quit this picture, and turn my eyes to a state of existence 
so much mere natural—that of the Protestant minister. Not only is he 
protected from the moral sufferings above cited, but he is free from those 
which are felt in the world, where so many different interests are in 
continual opposition, and with which he has nothing to do; his position 
and character completely keep him free. I must also place by the side 
other advantages which he possesses ; which, however physical they may 
appear after what I have said, are nevertheless very valuable to poor 
human nature, and which an English Clergyman, I assure you, knows 
how to appreciate. 

“‘He has a wife—one of those women I have sketched at the end of 
my last letter ; he has children who ensure his happiness by creating for 
him the greatest interest in life; he has a home, simple, perhaps, but one 
where reign the greatest order and regularity, the nicest care; his ex- 
istence is tranquil; he is respected without, and cherished within ; he 
has health, arising from exercise—tranquiliity of mind, from a conscience 
void of great offence ; and then, dear Augustus, place this pretty cottage, 
and he who inhabits it with his amiable family, by the side of a bright 
green meadow, a mile from the village where is situated the church, and 
where every one blesses and respects him, and you will own that this is 
an existence worthy of envy. 

“It is the best I could desire for the best of my friends.”—Pp. 
157—160. 


- > 


ON THE STATE OF RELIGION AT CHERBOURG. 


Mr. Epiror,—The awfully low state of religion in France has often 
been alluded to in the pages of the Curistran ReMEMBRANCER, and on 
more than one occasion I have, in the course of various communica- 
tions, assigned the prevalent infidelity of the French people to the 
effects of Romanism. It is always satisfactory, however painful, to 
find our speculations corroborated by facts; and therefore I am (I 
dare not say glad) satisfied at the opportunity I have recently had of 
confirming my opinions. 

Being at Cherbourg in the autumn of last year, I made acquaintance 
with a Monsieur D———~, member of the municipal council of that 
town, a very intelligent person, and with whom I had much conversation. 
In the course of a morning’s walk to his farm, about half a league from 
Cherbourg, I interrogated him respecting the affairs of the town; and, 
amongst other subjects, I alluded to the apparently low state of religion. 
It may be as well to observe, that the present population amounts to 
about 20,000, Formerly the town did not contain more than 2000, 
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but owing to the public works commenced by Napoleon, and since con- 
tinued by his suecessors, and the renewed undertakings at the Break- 
water (one of the most astonishing works I have ever seen), the influx 
of artisans and labourers has been such, that the rate of increase in the 
population is about 500 per annum; the place extending in propor- 
tion to this increase, so that a considerable space to the eastward, about 
ten years ago, occupied by dunes of blown sand, is now covered with 
a street, detached houses, and a place d’armes. Independent of the 
arsenal, dock yards, basins, &c. there are large barracks at Cherbourg, 
at present occupied by the 35th regiment of the line, (drilling the 
recruits necessary to replace the devastatiors made by the climate of 
Algiers, and the chances of the African war, ) and a corps of artillery— 
these two corps making, I suppose, an increase of at least 3000 men. 
Now, in this thickly peopled spot there is but one church, and that 
by no means a large one, not open as is usual in French churches, 
but fitted up with benches after the manner of our old English country 
churches, thus showing clearly, that no accommodation has been pro- 
vided for the great increase of inhabitants. About a mile from the 
town in the avenue leading under the hill of du Roure to Valognes, 
where there is a hamlet, there is, however, a small chapel being erected, 
capable, I think, of accommodating 150 or 200 worshippers. These 
two places are the only ones in the immediate vicinity. 

On naming this to M. D , he told me, that it had been in 
contemplation to erect another church by subscription, but as the 
government had resolved to erect a hospital, in which, of necessity, 
there must be a chapel, it was considered by such of the inhabitants 
who were church-goers, to be a waste of money to build another church. 
When I remarked that it appeared to me the population required 
more than this hospital-chapel, his reply was—‘‘ By no means; we are 
not very religious here. Afew of the women go to church, but the 
men never. We don’t want more church room. The priests of the 
parish church are sufficient to do the work of those that like them.” 
This was precisely what I expected would be alleged by many, whose 
moral conduct I could not but perceive well corresponded with a 
want of religious principle. 

On entering more closely into the subject, my informant told me, 
that “‘ the reason why his townsmen, and many other people in France, 
did not go to church was, that they had found so many errors in their 
religion, and so much absurdity and deception on the part of the priests 
mixed up with the Bible, that they could not, as reasonable men, hold 
a belief in such a medley.” I said, “ You want what we have in 
England, a reformed or Protestant Church. The Reformation merci- 
fully delivered us from the abominations of Romanism.” ‘ That,” said 
M. D—— “was long ago. We also had a reformation in France; but 
we have outgrown it. It is now forgotten. We want another kind of 
reformation, and we shall have it. We want a reformation founded in 
reason. I can never believe God would write a book full of absur- 
dities, or at least full of difficulties, incapable of solution; and when 
we go to our priests one interprets this way, and another that, and so 
we are left where we set out. We therefore put it away altogether, 
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and trust to reason,—and it is unreasonable to rob, or murder, and the 
like; and very shortly we shall all come to the true religion of man.” 
I replied, ‘‘that if the Scriptures did contain difficulties, they also 
contained enough for our salvation, where there was no difficulty except 
in ourselves ; and that when sickness, and sorrow, and distress came upon 
us, and death was approaching, we need something to comfort and sup- 
port, and that something was only found in the word of God.” His 
reply was, “ When we are born, we are put into the hands of the priests 
—we are then too young to understand ; when we grow old, our senses 
are bleached, and we are too stupid to understand ;—therefore their 
preaching is only fit for first and second childhood. In the vigour of 
life, reason is sufficient /” 

Such were some of the opinions which this otherwise very sensible 
man uttered respecting religion; and 1 have given you the conversa- 
tion as it took place, that it may appear as genuine as possible. From 
thus much of it, your readers may glean several important con- 
siderations. 

Ist. That practised Romanism leads to practical infidelity. 

2d. That the French people are alive to the want of something better 
than Romanism. 

3d. That the instruction of the priests is such that their expositions 
of the gospel are both irrational and contradictory. 

4th. That there is, in consequence, an utter indifference to all reli- 
gion in France. 

5th. That the old leaven of the first Revolution (the deification of 
Reason) is yet working in the mass of society. 

The consequences of all this must be, what the state of society exhi- 
bits, a want of all decency in those things which we, on this side of the 
channel, deem most important. The walls of Cherbourg were pla- 
carded at the time I have spoken of with an announcement, that the 
annual horse races would take place on Sunday and Monday, Sept. 25, 
and 26, 1836, and that there would be a ball on the Sunday evening ! 
These things, I know, occur all over France, as well as at Cherbourg, 
(and I have seen the ball-rooms crowded on the Lord’s-day evéning, 
from the one end of the kingdom to the other,) but when such are the 
opinions held by the town councillors of France, can it be otherwise ? 

Only conceive an English town of 20,000 inhabitants (Plymouth 
for instance), with its soldiers and sailors, left in such hands as to spiri- 
tual things, and we should, in our own case, see the awful danger the 
whole kingdom ran from such a focus of infidelity. The artisans and 
labourers, and recruits at Cherbourg, if they bring with them no reli- 
gion or, virtue, cannot possibly carry any away ; and when we régard 
many of these men going hither and thither, up and down, from one 
town.to another, we shall then perceive the mischief which must arise 
from, such a source. But this is on the supposition that Cherbourg is 
an exception and not an example. ‘Take the case then as it is, as an 
example, and not an exception, and reflect how near we are to this 
infidel country, how many of our English fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, are travelling through, or residing in this hot-bed of 
rational morality, and we shall, I think, see more reason to dread the 
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proximity of such places as Cherbourg, in time of peace, than we shall 
with their breakwaters, and arsenals, and docks, and multiplied defences 
in time of war. Whether our alliance with France, or rather, whether 
our imitation of French customs in religious matters, be for better or 
worse, is a question which ought to have been duly considered before 
the New Marriage Act was passed, which seems, like many other 
recent reforms, to be somewhat after the fashion of that sighed for by 
my Cherbourg acquaintance. W. B.C. 


CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
With Observations on the Romish Worship, and the State of Religion Abroad. 
No. XIII].—Tue Aspe Hersen’s CHurcH at Brussé is, 


(Concluded from p. 171.) 


Havine stated at large the principal grounds upon which the Abbé 
Helsen justifies his secession from the church of Rome, it merely 
remains to enumerate the chief particulars of the cult reformé which 
it is his object to introduce. His grand attack is directed against the 
scandalous immoralities of the Clergy, and, with a view to strike at the 
root of the evil, he would do away with the necessity of clerical celi- 
bacy, and, giving still the preference to a single state, allow to the priest- 
hood the option of marriage. He would abolish the supremacy of the 
papal see, scouting the idea of its assumed infallibility; and, with a 
view of restoring religion to its primitive purity, he would interdict the 
worship of relics, and the invocation of saints; he would make fasting 
and confession not obligatory, but discretionary; and he would restrain 
the Catholic Clergy in their monopoly of the altar, and their power of 
exacting the most outrageous fees for the performance of masses, and 
other exercises of their ministerial functions. A point upon which be 
also lays considerable stress, is the importance of an educated priest- 
hood ; and truly he has reason to complain, not only of the low acquire- 
ments of the generality of the Belgian Clergy, but of the ordinary 
character of the instruction which they deliver from their pulpits. 
Seldom, if ever, are the great doctrines of Christianity brought into 
view ; and, even if the preacher ventures upon some precept of his own 
jejune morality, it sinks into nothingness before the supreme monstrous- 
ness of the externai ceremonies of the Romish church. The sacrifice of 
the mass, the duty and efficacy of fasting, the absolute necessity of 
auricular confession, the observance of the set festivals, the merit of 
pilgrimages, the delight of paradise, and the horrors of purgatory, 
intermingled with denunciations of eternal vengeance against those 
who presume to dispute the authority of the Church, form the staple 
matter of nine-tenths of the discourses which are thundered forth with 
all the vehemence of fanatical phrenzy, against the ignorant listeners, 
whom it is the interest of their pastors to delude and to terrify. The 
fundamental doctrines of faith and repentance, and the great rule of love 
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to God, and of christian charity one towards another, seem to be 
included in a sort of Index Expurgatorius of pastoral instruction, 

It is gratifying to observe that the exertions of the Abbé in the cause 
of genuine Christianity have been attended with a degree of success 
which could scarcely have been anticipated under the peculiar difficul- 
ties with which he has had to contend. Universally intolerant as the 
Romish church is, and ever will be, by its very nature and constitution, 
the Belgian portion of it is, without exception, most preeminently so ; 
and no pains have been spared to thwart the endeavours of this con- 
scientious and indefatigable opponent. Yet, in the midst of the severest 
trials and persecutions, he has maintained, his stand with courage and 
decision, and more than 10,000 converts have already embraced the 
reformed worship, which he has introduced. In its main features, 
his institution does not materially differ from that of the Abbé Chatel, 
which was established at Paris about six years ago. Both reformers 
have united themselves with the revived order of the Ancient Templars, 
and both have received consecration as primate of Gaul and of Belgium, 
respectively at the hand of Palaprat, grand master of the order at 
Paris. 

Independently of the obstacles thrown in his way by the Romanists, 
there is another source of considerable annoyance to the Abbé, arising 
from the attempt of a mongrel body of dissenters, of divers denomina- 
tions, to confound his worshin with their own. These worthies have a 
meeting-house in the Rue Verte, to which they have succeeded in 
attracting a few unsettled and wavering members of the reformed con- 
gregation, whose heads have been turned by the raving and ranting of 
certain tinkers and tailors who harangue there ‘‘ by divine permission,” 
as their handbills announce, in different parts of this town. If it were 
not the blasphemy of the thing, and the infamous attempt to extort 
money connected with it, the affair would be too ludicrous to deserve 
attention. As it is, the municipal authorities would confer a great 
benefit on the respectable portion of the English residents more espe- 
cially, by putting the nuisance down. 

Of the church in which the reformed service is performed, a descrip- 
tion is unnecessary. It is, in fact, nuthing else than a long room, fitted 
up for the purpose, without any decoration; and the seats, which are let 
at a low rate, afford the scanty pittance which administers to the main- 
tenance of the church, and the support of the reformer. An occasional 
auméne is sometimes contributed by strangers; and Protestants who 
visit the metropolis of Belgium, would do well to throw in their 
mite for the support of this interesting and suffering assembly of their 
brethren. 

In conclusion, it ought, perhaps, in fairness to be stated, that a dis- 
agreement between himself and his diocesan on some points of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, is very commonly assigned as the original cause of the 
Abbé’s separation from the church of Rome. The Archbishop demanded 
certain concessions, which Helsen declared he could not conscientiously 
make. An interdiction was the consequence, and the breach was still 
further widened; until he formally seceded from the Roman Catholic 
communion. In opening his new church, however, he assigned those 
other reasons for the steps he had taken which have been stated in this 
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notice, and which, as coming from himself, and being unmet by any 
counter-siatement, are entitled to be received as the genuine grounds 
for his throwing off the trammels of a most corrupt and flagitious 
system. 


> 


ON THE POSITION OF THE PULPIT, READING-DESK, AND 
ALTAR, IN THE [INTENDED NEW CHURCHES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


Srr,—I have been much struck, of late, by observing the remarks of 
Dissenters on the worship of the Church, which have occurred in the 
Eclectic Review. There is evidently a regret among them at the 
absence of those impressive forms of worship which belong to our Liturgy ; 
and there even seem to have been some attempts made at a partial con- 
formity. On comparing their own bald services with those of the Church, 
they seem to regret that there is too much preaching, and too little prayer ; 
and turn wistfully to the Church, in which so large a portion of the time 
of attendance is employed in acts of direct worship. The contrast, cer- 
tainly, in this respect, is so striking, that I apprehend it impossible not to 
affect the minds of those who, either among foreign Protestants, or the 
Dissenters at home, visit one of our churches for the first time, or after 
a long interval. It is, certainly, of good omen, that the objections which 
once existed,'in certain quarters, against the external forms of our worship, 
and the use of the Liturgy, seem almost totally abandoned; indeed, in 
humerous meeting-houses, there are not only portions of that Liturgy 
read, but many attempts at an imitation of the external forms of our 
worship. 1 know a case where the copy was so exact, that a person 
was actually imposed on by it to believe himself in an episcopal chapel. 
There is now, too, such a desire among the Clergy generally, and the great 
body of Churchmen, to return to those good old doctrines and prac- 
tices of our forefathers, which the pseudo-liberalism of the last generation 
or two had thrown into the background, that the time seems eminently 
propitious for an attempt at such return. This would require an altera- 
tion in the internal arrangement of our churches ; and the contemplated 
building of numerous edifices, to be dedicated to the worship of God, 
according to the rites of our Liturgy, affords an opening, in this respect, 
which may not again occur. I therefore do not hesitate to call the 
attention of those concerned ta the subject, through the pages of the 
Curistian ReMEMBRANCER. 

In many of our churches the pulpit and desk have been placed in the 
centre of the building, immediately in front of the altar, so as to block it out 
of sight ; hence, in most of those built within the last few years, an attempt 
has been made to remedy this exaltation of the pulpit above the altar, (the 
gross impropriety and unseemliness of which I do not stop to dwell upon,) 
by placing the desk and pulpit on each side of the church, so as to leave 
an uninterrupted view of the altar, and to restore it to its proper dignity. 
This, we believe, originated in some suggestions of the lamented Bishop 
Heber, in whose life an interesting letter on the subject will be found. 
This, certainly, is a great improvement on the old plan; but still does 
not go to the remedy required. ‘The still older plan, where the desk and 
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pulpit were placed on one side, is surely far preferable, and a less de- 
parture from early practice. 

The few notices which remain to us of the arrangement and form of 
the very earliest buildings dedicated to christian worship, show that the 
churches built up to the time of the Reformation did, in a great mea- 
sure, traditionally adhere to the original plan. ‘The numerous divisions 
of the early believers, according to the discipline of those times, required 
corresponding divisions in the buildings themselves; but the following 
may be taken as a general description. ‘The churches were divided into 
three principal divisions. The first was that for the catechumens, and 
those not in full communion with the Church ; at the upper end of this 
stood the ambon, which was a sort of tribune, where the lessons were 
read, and the sermons of the presbyters delivered, and all that part of the 
service said at which the above class of converts were allowed to be pre- 
sent. It seems to have been a very large erection; for the whole choir 
chanted from the steps which led up toit on each side. This ambon 
separated the first division of the building from the second, which was 
exclusively appropriated to “the faithful.” Beyond this was the third 
division, called the presbytery, where the altar stood, and where the 
Clergy alone had their seats. It corresponded to the chancel in our older 
churches, and, like it, was separated by lattice-work, or “ cancelli.” The 
altar was uot fixed against the wall, but stood near the centre, and the 
Bishop and Clergy had their seats on each side, and behind it. ‘The custom 
of placing the altar against the wall seems a complete modern innovation ; 
perhaps it arose from the erection of altar-screens, which seem to have be- 
come general about two hundred years before the Reformation. Many of 
our cathedral and collegiate churches will amply illustrate this; but we 
will select that of St. Alban’sabbey. ‘The high altar of this church stood 
in the middle, at the higher part of the nave or chancel ; behind it was 
the presbytery, in the middle of which again stood the splendid shrine of 
the proto-martyr of England. Nothing could be more splendid than this 
position. The officiating priest stood at this altar with his back to the peo- 
ple, looking towards the shrine; and the whole immense space to the 
very end of the building was one uninterrupted perspective. At length, 
for purposes of exciting greater reverence for the relics of the saint, this 
fine perspective was spoiled by interposing the rich and gorgeous altar- 
screen, so as to veil the shrine; and the altar then was fixed against the 
screen itself, as at present. The very same arrangement can be traced, 
at a single glance, in reference to the altar and shrines in Westminster 
Abbey, and the cathedral of Canterbury. Here was, originally, for pur- 
poses of superstition, an innovation upon the practice which placed the 
altar, not against the wall at the end, but in the centre of the chancel, 
at its upper part. It was a usual distinction between presbyters and the 
bishop, that the latter alone preached from the steps of the altar. 

Whoever traces the various alterations in the rubrics of our Prayer- 
Book, and consults the excellent work, ‘* Sparrow’s Rationale of the 
Common Prayer,” and also Wheatley on ‘the Common Prayer,” will 
find that the reading-pew is quite un unauthorised intruder. The 
latter writer informs us that, originally, the minister, in all the prayers, 
stood or knelt with his face towards the altar, and turned from the 
people ; but turned towards them whenever he addressed them or read 
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the lessons. Against this practice, Bucer, by the direction of Calvin, 
raised an outcry; but it was not so much against the custom of turn- 
ing towards the altar (the propriety of which even he seems to have 
admitted) as against the service being said within the choir or chancel, 
near the altar, and not in the body of the church, which made, in his 
estimation, too great a distinction between the clergy and people. 
This alteration, however, took effect only for a short time; and the pri- 
mitive custom seems to have been restored with the re-establishment of 
Protestantiem at the accession of Elizabeth. When, however, the erection 
of reading-pews had in a great measure changed the place, still they 
seem to have been so formed as to require the practice of turning from 
the people in prayer, and to them only in those parts of the service 
addressed immediately to them. The reading-pew, at first, had one 
desk for the Bible, directed towards the body of the church, and another 
for the prayer-book, looking to the chancel. ‘The permission of the 
desk was originally for the convenience of better hearing ; and, instead 
of being a sort of rival pulpit, and so placed that it destroys the very 
character of worship, and looks as if the minister was praying 
to the people, and not to Almighty God, it ought surely to be at 
least placed, as in the older churches, looking to one side. Yet, after 
all, why should we not go back to the old custom? Surely our new 
churches might be built so as to restore the place of prayer tu the 
chancel, and to place the minister on a level with the altar, not to exalt 
him in a quasi-pulpit far above it. Supposing the church to be a paral- 
lelogram, the lower part and side aisles might be depressed, whilst the 
elevation of the floor in the upper part of the middle aisle would allow 
of such a position with great facility. 

Many of the rubrics clearly show, that to turn from the people in 
prayer, is intended by them; and a compliance with the practice of the 
Church ought surely not to be rendered impossible by the arrangement 
of the new buildings. It is needless to quote these rubrics. One, 
however, before the prayer of consecration, in the Communion Service, 
is very pointed; it begins thus :—‘* When the pricst, standing before 
the table.” I know that various effurts have been made to break the 
force of this rubric, evidently from a dislike of supposing that the 
minister is ever authorized to turn his back upon the people, by those 
who would rigidly confine his position during the eucharist, even at the 
time of consecration, to the north end of the table; but the words are 
too plain to be got over. The royal injunctions are still in force, and 
there it is ordered, that ‘‘ the Litany shall be sung or said in the 
middle of the church, before the chancel door, at alow desk.” See 
Injunct. 22 Edward VI. and 18 of Elizabeth, a.p. 1559.) The 
low desk here mentioned was, we believe, usually called the fald 
(or falled) stool. In some cathedrals and large churches, this practice, 
as also that of reading the lessons from another desk, formed of the 
expanded wings of a brass eagle, turned towards the people, are still 
retained. 

In short, much of the arrangement of our present churches is quite 
at variance with the authorized rules upon the subject. The Decalogue, 
Creed, and Pater-noster, were originally ordered to be hung up in some 
conspicuous place, for the instruction of the people; they are now 
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turned into an altar-screen, and are usually so distant as to defeat 
the original intention of their being easily read. ‘There is, again, no 
authority for fixing the altar against the wall; and we believe it is 
equally contrary to early practice to separate it by rails from the 
chancel, ‘The chancels were frequently railed in, but even they not 
always; and we do think that the uninterrupted perspective of those 
churches which are without them, only need to be seen to establish their 
claim to the preference. The greater number of the altars in popish 
churches are unrailed ; why then should Protestants inclose them, as if 
fearful they should be approached ? 

The position of the font is also a matter of considerable importance. 
Its usual place is at the very bottom of the church—a situation, the in- 
convenience of which, for administering baptism, so as to edify the 
congregation, is too evident. It is undoubtedly so placed as an emblem 
of our entrance into the church of Christ by baptism ; but there is not, 
I believe, any authority for such a situation; and if the plan of dividing 
the churches, as above hinted at, into two or three divisions, be enforced, 
as a tacit condemnation at least of the loss of that early discipline 
which once assigned different places to different classes of worshippers, 
its more appropriate place would be in the middle of the church, among 
those who are called ‘‘the Faithful,” that “congregation of Christ’s 
flock,” into which men are received by baptism. In the ancient churches, 
I believe, the baptisteries were always separate buildings; the ancient 
dogma, “ one altar, and one bishop,” implying also one baptistery. 

But we fear the great impediment to all such improvements will be 
found in the peculiar English prejudice in favour of pews. These are, 
and ever must be, the great impediments to improvements. If by any 
authority they could be all ejected from our churches, not only would 
the architectural effect of the buildings be restored, but at once we 
should obtain means of accommodation for perhaps double the number 
of people. Here we should, in a few wecks, get that church-room, 
which all the efforts now making for that purpose will be unable to 
realize in a century. Yet something even here may be done. Some 
arrangements which should enable the pews to be divided equally among 
the parishioners, or facilitate their removal, alteration, and allotment, 
according to existing circumstances, and such allotment to be periodi- 
cally revised, would go far to remedy the evil, and abate one great 
source of vexation and quarrel among the frequenters of our parish 
churches. If, also, they were made so as to be for kneeling, and not 
simply for sitting at one’s ease, and all faced the altar, and were so low 
as not to injure the general effect of the building, much of the evil 
arising from them might be obviated. The popish chapels of the metro- 
polis, I believe, have pews of this kind; one ingenious instance I have 
seen, where long movable desks, and forms with high backs, supplied 
the place of pews, and had the great convenience of allowing the divi- 
sions formed by them to be enlarged, or contracted, or removed, according 
to the exigencies of the congregation. 

There is another evil which I trust will be avoided, viz. the building 
of churches, like many of those of recent date, beyond the power or 
capacity of the human voice to fill. Experience, too, has shown the 
commissioners that a plain gothic church is cheaper and more durable 
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than one of Grecian architecture; the arches of the former not only 
add security to the roof, but save the erection of those costly scaf- 
foldings which ruin the architects, and render the work of repair or 
beautifying, one of enormous expense. ‘There is, too, a sort of conven- 
tional taste among us for the adoption of the gothic in our ecclesias- 
tical edifices, which may be looked on as a national tasie, and therefore 
is not rashly to be neglected. 

There are two more suggestions, which [ trust will not appear too 
minute and trifling : one is, not to place the pulpit too near the people, 
and especially to the galleries ; the other, to make the pews with slanting 
backs, so that, when sitting, the body may not be forced into an upright 
position, but approach to that slightly reclining posture which is natural 
to one seated. This new kind of pew is, we believe, the invention 
of the dissenters, and we give them credit for it. 

Lest any exception should be taken to the use of the word altar, 
in the foregoing observations, I would state, that the altar of primitive 
times was a simple table, and any other is forbidden to be placed in our 
churches by the highest authorities. We certainly know of only one 
instance in England where this express direction has been violated ; 
yet_it is not therefore unnecessary to mention it, as probably more in- 
stances might be found, if the Archdeacons were to make diligent 
search: and at Paris, in the handsome new chapel lately erected for the 
English, we were somewhat surprised to see a real altar, the very coun- 
terpart of the handsomest of those banished from the churches at the 
Reformation, It was a solid erection, like a tomb, and rich with sculp- 
ture. The images of the apostles were in niches on the sides between 
the base and the flat slab which formed the table. They were not even 
veiled by the cloth, which, like those used on Romish altars, only barely 
covered the slab which formed the table. This may be thought perhaps 
desirable at Paris, where the English canons and constitutions have no 
power of reaching; but in England, assuredly, we hope they will not 
be disregarded ! G.C. 


REASONS AGAINST ALTERATIONS IN OUR ECCLESIASTICAL 
SYSTEM. 

[The following Circulars are from three Clergymen of the highest 
respectability for rank and talent, and which we have pleasure in 
presenting to our readers, as containing much sound sense and solid 
argument. | 
The Consent of the Clergy in Convocation necessary to give validity to the pro- 

posed Alterations in Ecclesiastical Property. 

I Bee leave respectfully to submit to the consideration of my brethren, 
that the only method by which the Clergy can reasonably hope to hand 
down, unimpaired, to those who shall come after them, the endowments 
of their respective churches, by which the christian religion has 
hitherto been maintained in this kingdom, and the poor have had the 
gospel preached to them without charge, will be by uniting to demand 
that none of the projected changes in ecclesiastical property be carried 
into effect, unless the consent of the representatives of the Clergy 
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(who are the trustees of that property) in Convocation, be first 
obtained. 

The grounds for the claim are these: that not only under the former 
dispensations of God’s grace, but especially under the Christian, the 
property set apart for the maintenance of religion, has been placed in 
the hands, and under the power and control of the ministers of religion. 
This may be shown, J. In the times of the apostles, when the rich 
laymen, who dedicated to the service of religion, not a tenth, but the 
whole of their properties, “laid it at the apostles’ feet,” (Acts iv. 35, 
37; v. 2): 2. In the times of the immediate successors of the apostles, 
as appears by St. Paul directing the first Bishop of Ephesus, as to what 
persons should be entitled to a double portion (1 Tim. v. 17): 3. In 
the times preceding the conversion of the Roman emperors, as appears 
by the 39th and 41st canons of the Ante-Nicene code, which provide 
that “ the Bishop have the care of all ecclesiastical goods, which he 
ought to dispense, as being under the divine inspection:” 4. After 
the establishment of Christianity, as appears by the 103d and 104th 
canons of the Code Universal, confirmed by the authority of the 
4th General Council, which the Church of England receives—“ It 
is fit that what belongs to the Church be preserved with all possible 
care and good conscience, and with faith in God, the inspector and 
judge of all; and it ought to be administered by the judgment and 
authority of the bishop:” 5. Afterwards, when fixed estates and 
tithes were secured to the several churches, it was found necessary to 
provide stiil further against alienation and injury: “ ‘That priests 
may not sell the goods of their church without the knowledge of the 
Bishop, nor Bishops the real estates of the Mother Church without the 
knowledge of the Council, or their own Presbyters.” African Code, 36. 
“ The gift, sale, or exchange of any thing belonging to the Church, 
made by the Bishop, without the consent and subscription of his 
Clergy, shall be void.” Excerptions of Egbright, Abp. of York, 142. 
Nor was this the rule only in provincial churches, it was the rule of the 
Canon law, which was received in all the West, and still guides the 
decisions of our ecclesiastical courts. Thus, ‘ Without any excep- 
tion, we decree, that no Bishop dare to give, exchange, or sell any of 
the goods of his church, unless perchance the prospect of increase ; 
and, with the advice and consent of the whole Clergy, let him choose 
that about which there can be no doubt that it will profit the Church.” 
Again, *‘ Let a Bishop use the goods of the Church as a trustee, not as 
a proprietor. For the sale and exchange, on the part of the Bishop, 
of the goods of the Church, without the connivance and subscription 
of the Clergy is null.” Gibson's Codex, p. 652, note, 6. Such regard 
has been had to this principle in England, that neither before our 
Church fell under the papal usurpation, nor during the continuance of 
that usurpation, nor since the rejection of it, was there any attempt, 
until the time of Charles II, on the part of the civil government, even 
to impose taxes upon the holders of ecclesiastical property; all the 
contributions which the Clergy made to the State before that time were 
voluntary, agreed to in their Synods. In the time of Charles the 
Second, a tacit agreement was made, that they should, for the future, 
be taxed together with their fellow-subjects; but in the Acts of Subsidy, 
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passed in consequence of that arrangement, express reservation is 
made of the rights of the Church. (16 & 17 Car. IL. c. 1, 22 & 23. 
Car. II. ¢. 3.) ‘* Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall 
be drawn into example to the prejudice of the ancient rites belonging 
unto the Lords spiritual and temporal, or Clergy of this realm, or unto 
either of the two Universities, or unto any College,” &c. Collin’s 
Eccles. Hist. ii. 893. 

The claim, then, that the consent of the Clergy in their Synods be 
obtained to any proposed alterations in the endowments of their 
churches, before they be carried into effect, isa claim sanctioned by 
the holy Scriptures; by the customs, laws, and constitution of the chris- 
tian church in all ages, from the apostles downwards ; and secured by 
the highest legislative authority in our own nation; to say nothing of 
the personal oath of the king at his coronation. It will be seen by the 
canons and canon law, that so far is the presence of ome or two 
Bishops on the Ecclesiastical Commission from being a sufficient war- 
rant for the alterations, that even if the consent of all the Bishops were 
given, unless that of the Clergy should be also obtained, the alterations 
cannot be carried into effect without a violation of those laws. 

If the alterations proposed are such as can, with a safe conscience, 
be assented to, there can be no doubt that the Clergy, who are lovers 
of peace, will be very ready to assent to them. But by claiming to 
have their consent obtained and recorded, they will provide the only 
reasonable security that the present alteration shall not be turned into 
a fatal precedent at some future time. If they are silent now, they will 
tacitly acquiesce in the new and unheard-of principle, that the endow- 
ments, which have been hitherto regarded and guarded by the law as 
the private property of their respective churches, are really one common 
fund at the disposal of the nation. 

East Horsley. Artuur Percevar. 


A Country CLercyMan unconnected by any ties with any chapter 
or cathedral institution, fearing that the silence of the parochial Clergy 
at the present moment may be construed to imply approbation of many 
important changes in our ecclesiastical system now in progress, and 
believing that such approbation is by no means general among the 
Clergy, begs most respectfully to offer to his brethren in the ministry, 
some of his reasons for thinking that a déclaration of their sentiments 
on these measures is now called for :—- 

1. That the conversion of the estates of the chief dignities of the 
Church into pensions, payable by the treasurer of a commission ap- 
pointed by the crown, is a measure of most unsound policy, and from 
which consequences may be apprehended most fatal to the integrity and 
independence of the Church of Christ established in these realms.* 





* « The English nation never have suffered, and never will suffer, the fixed estate 
of the Church to be converted into a pension, to depend on the Treasury, and to be 
delayed, withheld, or perhaps to be extinguished by fiscal difficulties ; which difficul- 
ties may sometimes be pretended for political purposes, and are in fact brought on 
by the extravagance, negligence, and rapacity of politicians. The people of England 
think that they have constitutional motives as well as religious, against any project 
of turning their independent Clergy into ecclesiastical pensioners of state.” -- EDMUND 
BURKE. 
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2. That, in particular, the interests of the Church of Christ are 
mainly concerned in the maintenance of our Cathedral system in its 
full efficiency ; and whether we look to the model of apostolical an- 
tiquity on which this system rests,* or to the actual benefits experienced 
in this Church and country from the maintenance it has hitherto enjoyed, 
there is no contingent advantage to be expected which can outweigh 
the evils likely to result from its abolition or material diminution. 

3. That, however advisable it may be to devise some means for the 
improvement of small livings, and for the endowment of new churches 
in populous places, there can be no justice in confiscating the pro- 
perty of chapters to improve the property of the patrons of such livings 
and churches ; and by so doing, establishing a precedent at variance 
with the most sacred rights of all church property. 

4. That the addition thus proposed to be made to the stipends of 
parochial ministers is totally inadequate to supply the want, as con- 
fessed by the promoters of the measure; and it can never be even 
politic to take so questionable a means of supplying that want without 
the recommendation of any certain benefit. 

5. That the plan of annexing a certain number of prebendal stalls in 
different dioceses to populous and important livings, for which a larger 
income is desired, is a plan open to none of these objections, and which, 
under certain limitations, while it might be adopted with great prospect 
of benefit to those livings, would leave unimpaired the most important 
interests of the Cathedral system. 

6. That experience of many noble and disinterested acts on the part 
of lay patrons, and other wealthy members of the Church, in late years, 
gives a just ground of confidence, that the augmentation of poor livings 
may, in many instances, be effected from other sources, and by means 
which both equity and piety may equally approve. 

7. That, though it is impossible not to feel the highest respect for 
the station and character of most, or all of the prelates who are mem- 
bers of the Church Commission, yet, judging of the measures abstract- 
edly, it cannot but appear that many things have been hastily proposed 
to the legislature, without opportunity given for consideration and 
remonstrance on the part of those most interested, many have been 
founded on imperfect information, and some, both in their principle and 
mode of proposition, have been so objectionable, that they have been 
necessarily as hastily withdrawn. 

8. That, looking to the component parts of the Church Commission, 
it is without precedent, according ‘to the system of the universal 
church of Christ, and that of the Church of England in particular, 
that measures of this nature should be originated by a minority of 
prelates, not in known communication with the rest, offering their 
recommendations to Parliament, before the consent of the Church has 
been called for, through its constitutional organ of Convocation, or any 
other constitutional channel; and there can be no more ruinous 
measure to the Church as an independent establishment, than the pro- 
jected perpetuation of powers so constituted. 


* See Hooker, Eccl. Pol. b. vii. c. 7, ad fin. 
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{The following extract from a memorial presented to the Church Com- 
missioners by the Dean and Chapter of Winchester, is subjoined, as 
conveying a striking sketch of the argument for Cathedral insti- 
tutions :]— 


**In past times, whenever an assuilant of God's word, or an enemy 
of the Church of Christ, came forth into the field, there never has been 
wanting a faithful combatant to meet him. Whenever a great prin- 
ciple was to be illustrated, or an important truth to be established, 
there were always to be found men cf piety, and learning, and leisure, 
equal to the work. And whence did they come? Did they come from 
that class of labourers who were spending, and most usefully spending, 
their health and strength, their time and their talents, in parochial 
ministrations ?—from those who have no access to libraries, and no 
leisure to use them?—Not from these; but in the vast majority of 
instances, from the universities and cathedrals of the country—from those 
retreats of learned leisure, where, free from the anxieties attendant upon 
a narrow income, and from the incessant cares which belong to the 
cure of souls, they could give themselves more entirely to the higher 
walks of literature and theology, and pursue their admirable course 
without distraction. 

“It was by those very appointments, or by appointments of that class, 
which it is now the fashion to stigmatize as sinecures, that the giants of 
English theology were reared; and that they were enabled to give to 
their own age, and to posterity, their great and inestimable services, Had 
the founders of these institutions regarded as alone worthy of attention 
(to use the words of a learned Presbyterian* of the present day) ‘ mere 
menial and personal labour, with a total insensibility to the prerogatives 
and necessities of mental and intellectual labour ;’ had there been no 
sinecures, as they are invidiously called, no places of honourable retreat, 
where sacred learning could be prosecuted at leisure ; had all the Clergy 
of former days been converted into working parochial ministers ; or 
had the members of cathedrals been so reduced in numbers, as, by reason 
of the incessant claims upon their attention, to have no time for study or 
composition ; the greater part of the venerable names which adorn the 
annals of our Church and country, would never have been known. It 
was to the sinecures connected with the Church, and in no mean degree 
to those of the Cathedrals, that we are, under Providence, indebted for 
our Cranmers, Ridleys and Jewels, Whitgifts and Hookers, Daverants, 
Halls and Ushers, Lightfoots, Pearsons and Cudworths, Patricks and 
Barrows, Tillotsons, Stillingfleets, Pococks, Gastrells and Gibsons, 
Waterlands and Sherlocks, Seckers, Butlers and Newtons, Balguys, 
Lowths and Horsleys, with a multitude of others, who are the admira- 
tion of foreign churches, and the glory of their own. We confidently 
appeal to them as witnesses on behalf of such sinecures as those for 
which we plead, and we claim them as never-dying advocates for our 
venerable institutions.” 





* Dr. Chalmers. Essay on Endowments, 
VOL, XIX. NO. IV. K K 




















LAW REPORT. 


No. XLVI.—PARISH APPRENTICES. 


Tue KInG v. THE INHABITANTS OF QUAINTON.* 


ON appeal against an order of two 
justices, removing James Carter from 
the parish of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, in Middlesex, to the parish of 
Quainton, in Buckinghamshire, the 
sessions confirmed the order, subject 
to the following case:— 

The pauper was a poor boy, and a 
settled inhabitant of the parish of 
Quainton. By indenture, dated 2ist 
of October, 1820, he was, by the trus- 
tees of a charity established by the 
Court of Chancery under the will of 
the late dowager Lady Say and Sele, 
for placing out poor boys of that 
parish, apprentices, bound as an ap- 
»rentice, with a premium of 20/. to 

homas Carter, of Swanburne, in the 
county of Bucks, for the term of seven 
years, and served as an apprentice 
under that indenture, so as to gaina 
settlement in the parish of Swanburne, 
if the indenture was valid. The whole 
of the premium was paid out of the 
charity fund; no other premium or 
consideration was paid to the master 
from any other source; and the costs 
of the indenture were paid by the 
master out of the premium. But, on 
the day before the binding, the pauper 
was provided with a full new suit of 
clothes by the parish officers of Quain- 
ton, which were paid for out of the 
public parochial funds by one of the 
churchwardens, The clothes would 
not have been all given to the pauper 
at that time, but in prospect of his 
being so bound apprentice, though no 
stipulation to that effect was made by 
or with the master. The indenture 
of apprenticeship had not the sanction 


or signature of two justices of the 
peace. The question for the opinion of 
the Court was,—W hether, in this trans- 
action, an expense was incurred by the 
public parochial funds within the mean- 
ing of 56 G. 3, c. 139, s. 11. ? 

Bodkin, in support of the order of 
sessions. The policy of the act is 
directed against all interference of the 
parish officers without proper autho- 
ritv, however small the expense in- 
curred by the parish may be. This 
case falls within the principle of Rex 
v. Mattishall. [Parxe J. There the 
money adyanced by the parish was 
part of the consideration, without 
which the binding would not have 
taken place. According to Rex v. St. 
Peter, Hereford, the expense must be 
so incurred as to make it a case of 
binding by the parish officers, directly 
or indirectly. ‘This was not so.] The 
question certainly is, Whether the 
officers were clandestinely parties to 
the binding? Here they were indi- 
rectly parties, and were advancing 

arish money to effect the binding. 
The expense of theclothes would never 
have been incurred, except with a view 
to the binding. [PatTeson J. The 
expressions in the case are very cau~- 
tious: “The clothes would not have 
been all given at that time.” Parke J. 
And the master had nothing to do with 
that: it did not influence him.] 

Per Curiam. This was not an “ ex- 
pense incurred” within the statute. 
The order must be quashed. 

Adolphus was to have argued against 
the order of sessions. 

Order of sessions quashed, 





* The trustees of a charity established for placing out poor boys of a parish as 


apprentices, bound out a poor boy of the parish, and paid the premium. 


The parish 


officers furnished him, from the parochial funds, with a suit of clothes, all of which 
would not have been given to him at that time, except with the prospect of his being 


bound; but no stipulation was made on the subject by or with the master. 


Held, that 


the supply of clothes was not an expense incurred by the parochial funds within 
56 Geo. IIL. c. 139, s. 11, and, consequently, that the indenture did not require the 


approval of two justices. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic.—The most important 
Parliamentary discussion has been that 
on Church Rates; inasmuch as it 
showed the Ministerial majority, which 
on the Irish Appropriation Clause had 
been eighty-eight, reduced on this im- 
portant question to twenty-three. This, 
no doubt, will insure the rejection of 
the measure by the Peers, and will 
tend, as much as any thing which has 
yet occurred, to shake the existence of 
the Ministry to its very foundations, 
The triumphant display of energy, 
talent, and consistency, on this occa- 
sion, exhibited on the part of the Con- 
servatives, contrasted well with all the 
opposite qualities displayed on the part 
of Ministers and their adherents. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking 
in the name of many of his brethren 
on the Right Reverend Bench, de- 
nounced this particular measure from 
his place in the House of Lords, and 
thereby had, no doubt, a great share 
in the honour of defeating the Minis- 
terial project. The discomfited fac- 
tion are evidently going to try their 
hand at agitation durmg the Easter 
recess, on this especial point, in order 
to retrieve, if possible, the ground they 
have lost ; but we opine they will not 
succeed. The commercial crisis which 
has been brought about, it is said, by 
speculations in American securities 
and projects, has been very severe and 
trying to the monied interest, and par- 
ticularly in those places which have 
the most intimate connexion with the 
American market; its consequences 
in the United States are looked forward 
to with considerable apprehension : a 
very uneasy feeling still exists, as if we 
were not yet out of danger, or saw 
clearly the end of the existing embar- 
rassment. 

FRance.—The commercial difficul- 
ties of the country have added one 
more to the many gloomy prospects of 
France. The fresh and increasing 
difficulties of the Ministry ; the increas- 
ing unpopularity of that party which 


has hitherto been the great supporters 
of the present dynasty, viz. the Doctri- 
naires, and of the King himself; and 
over and above all, the doubts which are 
entertained of the fidelity of the army,— 
all these united amount to a catalogue 
of political evils, of which it is most 
hazardous to predict the issue or the 
end. 

Tue Peninsuta.—Evans and the 
Anglo-Christino auxiliaries have been 
defeated by the Infante, Don Sebastian, 
whose military tactics were said on 
this occasion to have exhibited the 
greatest talent. General Evans, in a 
late letter addressed to the constituents 
of Westminster, excusing his absence 
from the House of Commons, boasted 
that his achievements in behalf of 
liberty, on the soil of Spain, would 
amply compensate for his neglect of 
Parliamentary duties; we suspect, how- 
ever, that my Lord Palmerston is at 
length convinced that he would have 
done himself and adherents infinitely 
more service by quietly giving his 
Radical vote in favour of Ministers 
and the Quadruple Treaty, in the 
House of Commons, than in actual 
fighting in aid of our foreign policy on 
the soil of Spain. The effect of this 
defeat in Madrid on the present Spa- 
nish Constitution is looked forward to 
with great expectation: if the parti- 
sans of Don Carlos were not quite as 
incapable of following up their advan- 
tages as their opponents, great effects 
would immediately follow; but the 
truth is, that Popery and Despotism 
have reduced Spain to that state of 
mental and moral imbecility that both 
parties are alike incapable of those 
great efforts, from which alone great 
results can spring. One thing, how- 
ever, is plain; the name of England is 
disgraced by the existing state of things, 
which is neither one of war or peace ; 
one, however, in which all the disgrace 
and mischief of defeat attaches to us, 
whilst the glory of victory, should it 
ever occur, would be justly withheld. 
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UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 
Rey. T. BLackpurNE.—A splendid service of plate has been presented to the 
Rev. T. Blackburne, M.A. late Vicar of Eccles, by his parishioners, en the occa- 
sion of his leaving that parish. 


Harrow Scuoor.—On Friday, the 10th ult., Edward K. Karslake, cap- 
tain of the school, and Alexander J. B. Hope, son of the Viscountess Beresford, 
were elected Scholars of Harrow School, on the Lyon foundation. The exami- 
ners were the Rev. John Keble, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor 
of Poetry, and the Rey. the Principal of King’s College, London. 


Kino’s Cottece, Lonpon.—Mr. Rennie having been under the necessity of 
resigning the Professorship of Zoology, Mr. Thomas Bell, the distinguished natu- 
ralist, has been appointed to the vacated chair. 


University Cottece, Lonvon.—The following council was elected on the 
22d of February :—J. Booth, Esq., Dr. Boott, Lord Brougham, W. Duckworth, 
Esq., W. Ewart, Esq. M.P., J. L. Goldsmid, Esq.. G. B. Greenough, Esq., E. N. 
Hurt, Esq., R. Hutton, Esq., J.T. Leader, Esq, M.P., Sir C. Lemon, Bart. M.P., 
Dr. Lushington, M.P., J. R. Mills, Exq., J. L. Prevost, Esq., J. Romilly, Esq., H. 
C. Robinson, Esq., J. Smith, Esq., the Duke of Somerset, E. Strutt, Esq. M.P., 
T. Thornely, Esq. M.P., W. Tooke, Esq. M.P., H. Warburton, Esq. M.P., H. 
Waymouth, Esq., and J. Wood, Esq. 


Sinecure Presenp or Utteskeitr.—The Archbishop of York has placed at the 
disposal of the Church Commissioners the Sinecure Prebend of Ulleskelf, in the 
Cathedral Church of York, vacant by the death of the Rev. E. Otter. 


Van Miivert Scnotarsuip.—The subscribers to the Van Mildert Scholarship 
have set apart 5002. to found a Scholarship for Theological Students in the Uni- 
versity of Durham, and it is expected that a further sum will be applicable to 


similar purposes. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER.—The Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford has been sworn in as Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter, in the room of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, deceased. His Lordship 
was invested by his Majesty with the ensigns of the office. 

In consequence of the projected change in the different sees, Windsor Castle 


comes into the diocese of Oxford. For this reason, the King has thought fit to 
command that the Bishop of Oxford should be appointed Chancellor of the Order, 
instead of the Bishop of Salisbury, as was the case when Windsor was in that 
diocese. Accordingly, upon the death of Dr. Burgess, the late Bishop, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Bagot, Lord Bishop of Oxford, was so appointed, and has been invested 
with the chain and badge of his office. Now, it has always been the custom 
to present this chain and badge to the respective officers uf the Order, but the pre- 
sent Ministers, because the Bishop of Oxford happens to be a Conservative, 
refused to allow the amount of its cost to be paid from the Treasury, and the 


Bishop of Oxford has to pay for it himself. 


LIBERALITY OF THe GoLpsmitHs’ ComMraNny.—A recent act of liberality on the 
part of the Goldsmiths’ Company, is worthy of notice. The Company have 
endowed the Grammar School of Stockport, of which they are patrons, with two 
exhibitions to either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, of the value of 
501. per annum, subject to testimonials, from the Head Master, of competency 
and general good conduct on the part of the scholar making the application. 


Liperatity of Earnt Grey.—Ear! Grey recently presented to the parochial 
church of Howick a new and valuable organ, 
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Ancient Britoxns.—The 123d anniversary of the Society of Ancient Britons 
took place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on the Ist of March, when nearly 300 
sat down to dinner. The contributions of the day, including the collection at a 
sermon preached by the Bishop of Lincoln, amounted to upwards of 10002. which 
is applied in aid of the institution for supporting and educating the ehildren of 
poor Welshmen. 


Petitions TO PaRLIAMENT.— The following directions for forwarding petitions 
to Parliament against the abolition of Church Rates, are necessary to be attended 
to:— 

‘* It is desirable that the petitions should be forwarded to members connected 
with the county from which they come, and favourable to the cause. It ia, of 
course, necessary that the willingness of the members to take charge of the same 
should be previously ascertained. 

** This done, the petitions will pass free of postage, if under six ounces in 
weight, and inclosed in a wrapper, open at both ends, indorsed ‘ Parliamentary 
Petition,’ and directed to the said member at the House of Commons. 

**The same will hold also, mutatis mutandis, with regard to petitions to the 
House of Lords. 

“The petitions must be written, not printed; but they may be written on 
paper ; and if any additional signatures are placed on papers annexed to the peti- 
tion, the sheet which contains the petition must contain also one or more signa~ 
tures. 

“It is desirable to apprise the Committee of Archdeacons, by a letter addressed 
to the Secretary, 4, St. Martin’s- Place, London, of any petitions which shall have 
been forwarded, with the name of the Member to whom they are addressed : and 
if, in any particular case, a difficulty should be found in obtaining the sanction of 
a member, in due time, the Committee will receive, and procure the presentation 
of the same.” 


Cuurcu Rates.—It appears by a return laid before Parliament, that the sums 
now charged upon Church-rates amount to 706,486/. ; namely, 76,5192. due to the 
Church-building Commissioners, 587 ,014/. due to individuals, the debts contracted 
under the authority of Parliament, and 42,863/. due to the commissioners for the 
issue of Exchequer bills. 


OxpiNnations.—The Bishop of Ely will hold his next ordination in London, on 
June 4. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordination will be held at Buckden on Trinity 
Sunday, the 21st of May. Candidates must send in their papers to his Lordship 
before the 9th of April. 


New Cuurcu at BarRnweLt, CamBrivGe.—We are glad to see the spirit of 
church-building is not relaxing its exertions in this town. Mr. Poynter is now 
in Cambridge, selecting a site for the erection of a new church in Barnwell ; and 
we understand the committee for rebuilding the church of St. Andrew the Great, 
are calling in the subscriptions, and have already purchased 2,0001. Exchequer- 
bills. The amount of subscriptions, we find, is 3,400, and we conclude 
when 4,000/. is raised, we shall see a church begun worthy of its sacred desti- 


nation. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE ABOLITION OF THE TEST AND CORPORATION ACT.—At 
the late Berkshire Assizes, the judges, as usual, attended Divine Service on the 
commission being opened. The High-Sheriff being a Romanist, no Sheriff's 
Chaplain was appointed ; and the assize sermon was preached by the Vicar of 
St. Lawrence, Reading. The High-Sheriff having conducted the Judges to their 
seat, proceeded to the Roman Catholic chapel, where mass was celebrated.—The 
Reading paper observes :—“ We believe this to be the first instance in this country 
where the Sheriff has declined to attend the service of the Church of England. 
Mr. Eyston, who was High-Sheriff three years ago, and who is a Roman Catholic 
gentleman of ancient family, appointed a Chaplain, and went to church, if we 
recollect rightly.’” 
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PREBENDAL-STALts in LiIncoLN CaTHEDRAL.—Of 52 Prebendal-stalls in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, during the last 400 years, 51 have produced Bishops, and every 
Diocese in England has, within the same period, had Bishops who have been Pre- 
bends of Lincoln, 


Givinc Notices 1n Cuurcn.-——In the House of Lords, a short time since, Lord 
Godolphin introduced a bill to prevent the reading of parish notices in churches 
during the hours of Divine service. The Archbishop of Canterbury expressed 
himself favourable to the measure, and stated that he had himself drawn up a 
bill to effect the same object. 


ORDINATIONS,—1837. 
By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Cam. wt hw tt te, BA OO Cambridge 
a 9 Pe ae (let. dim.) B.A. Worcester Oxford 
Drake,W. . . . .  « « « « es Oe Fekete Cambridge 
Dudley, B.W.. . . . . « (let. dim.) B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge 
Freeman, F. W. ie ° ditto B.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Latham, F.. . : - « « « « §.C,L. Clare Hall Cambridge 
Pierpoint, R. W. swe « - e - B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Tennant, W. . . . . . « (let.dim) B 

B.A. 
B 


Prope e> 


Trinity Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 
. Trinity Cambridge 


Thornton, S. — a Se : 
Upcher, A. . -— - + (let. dim.) B. 
PRIESTS. 


> 


St. Peter’s Cambridge 

St. Edmund Hall Oxford 

Trinity Cambridge 
. Balliol Oxford 

Si. John’s Cambridge 

St. John’s Cambridge 


Bell, J. T. . 

Knight,G. . . 

Lister, J. M. . 

Payne, P. S. H. 4 oe 
Ready, H. . . ‘ (let. dim.) 
Ripley, H.R. . = ee 
Saunders, J. C. ° - «+ (let. dim.) 
Tyler,C.H. . a cae. ie ae this 
Pe wok 6 oe we eS ee 


> > 


> 


Trinity Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford 


PRE RR E RSS 


PP pp; 


PREFERMENTS. 

The King has been pleased to order a congé d’élire to the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury, empowering them to elect a Bishop of that See, now 
void by the death of Dr. Thomas Burgess, late Bishop thereof; and his Majesty has alse 
been pleased to recommend to the said Dean and Chapter the Rev. Edward Denison 
Clerk, M.A., to be by them elected Bishop of the said See. 


Name. Preferment, Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Ayling, H.. . . Pirbright 82 Surrey Winchest.Henry Halsey, Esq. 
Baillie, J. . . « Lissington 365 Lineoln Lincoln D. & C. of York 
Bardsley, J. . . Bierley 130 York York Miss Currer 
Bolton, E. D.. . Wingfield 100 Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 


Boraston, G. B. St. Wendron with , 878 Cornwall Exeter Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 
“ Helston 


Brereton, S, . . Poringland Magna 274 Norfolk Norwich Own Petition 
Burton, L. B.. . Somerby 150 Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Caporn, J.. . . Takeley 207 Essex. London Bp. of London 
Clayton, W. R. . St. Mary Coslany 124 Norfolk Norwich Lord Townshend 

> St. Michael’s, Sutton A 
Copleston, E. . { Renulngten 462 Notts York D. & C. of Bristol 
Creed, H. . . . Millis 232 Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Davies, M.. . ; —" Dyfiryn 133 Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Dickenson, A.. . West Retford 364 Notts York Corp. of E. Retford 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Dyer, J. H. . . Waltham Magna 294 Essex London Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Fardell, J.G.. « Sprotbrough 685 York York J. Fardell, Esq. 
George, D. J. . . St. Devereux 186 Hereford Hereford E.B.Clive,Esq.M.P. 


: . Rector of St. Leo- 
Gilbert, P. P.. . St.Mary Haggerstone 157 MiddlesexLondon { nard’s, Shoreditch 


Gregory, C. . . Sandford 205 Devon Exeter gr 
Hook, W. F. . . Vicar of Leeds 1257 York York 25 Trustees 
Howes, T. G. F. . Belton 362 Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
. Wesport with 
Hatchemon-H. 9 Brokenboro and 310 Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 
Charlton 
Hutton, C. J. . . Ilketshall St. John 311 Suffulk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Isham, A. . . ~. Weston Turville 484 Bucks Lincoln All Souls’ Coll. 
Jesson,C. . . .«. Enville 947 Stafford L.& C. Rev. T. Price 
Johnson, W.C. . Diptford 532 Devon Exeter ‘ “= W. C. & Mn. 
ohnson 
Jones, W. . . . Basehurch 203 Shropsh. L. & C. Lord Chancellor 
Joyce,J. . . . Dorking 411 Surrey Winchest.Duke of Norfolk 
Leman, T. 0... . Brampton 360 Suffolk Norwich Mrs. H. I.0. Leman 
L’Oste, C. N. . . Moorby 140 Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Carlisle 
Mach, T. . . ‘ Hen re 286 Norfolk Norwich T. Mach, Esq. 
Marsden, W. . . Eccles 500 Lancash, Chester Lord Chancellor 
Matthews, J. . . Wetwang 220 York York Rev. H. Markham 
Murray, T. B.. . St.Dunstan-in-the-E. 375 MiddlesexLondon Abp. of Canterbury 
Nayler, — D.D. . Crofton 334 York York { Chenceilores Duchy 
of Lancaster 
Oldfield, W. . .~ Misterton 85 Notts L.& C. D. &C. of York 
Palmer, P: H.. . Hose 105 Leicester Lincoln Duke of Rutland 
Payne, E. . . . Swalcliffe 209 Oxford Oxford New Coll. Oxtord 
Pollard, E.. . . Evedon 163 Lincoln Lincoln E. of Winchelsea 
Porbrick, L. . . Chippenham 284 Wilts Salisbury D. & C. of Christch. 


Barrington with 
Robinson, J. M. Hauxton and 107 Camb. Ely Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Newton 
Rose, H. J. . . Houghton Conquest 599 Bedford Lincoln St.John’sColl.Cam. 
Scobell, J.S. . . St. Kew 401 Cornwall Exeter Rev. N. Every 
Stoneman, H.. . Zennor 179 Cornwall Exeter G. John, Esq. 
Thomson, E. . . Aspatria 249 Cumberl. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
Tucker, P.C. . . Down St. Mary 233 Devon Exeter B. T. Radford, Esq. 
Waiowright, E.H. Acton Burnel 850 Shropsh. L. & C. Own Petition 
Webber, C. . . Stanton-upon-Wye 340 Hereford Hereford D. &C. of Chichester 
Wells, E.C. . . Ixworth 101 Suffolk Norwich R.N.Cartwright,Esq. 
West, J.W. . . Madingley 78 Camb. Ely Bp. of Ely 
Weighill, T. . . Marsworth 136 Bucks Lincoln Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Williams, H. . . Radyr 59 Glamorg. Llandaff Earl of Plymouth 
Williams, W. . . Croft 388 Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 
Williams, J.C. . Farthingstone 285 Northum. Peterboro’ Bp. of Lincoln 
Williams, G. . oe gaagaae } 107 Camb. Ely  _—-D. & C. of Ely 
Wilson, D.. . . Mungrisdale 57 Cumberl. Carlisle Rector of Greystoke 
Wright, W. . . Healing 250 Lincoln Lincoln Landholders 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. — We regret to have to record the death of the 
venerable Dr. Thomas Burgess, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, who expired on Monday, 
February 20th, at Southampton. His lordship was formerly a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, President of the 
Royal Society of Literature, Provincial Precentor of Canterbury. His lordship’s 
attainments in Hebrew and Greek were very considerable; he was generally considered 
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to be the best Greek scholar in the kingdom. Dr. Burgess was consecrated Bishop of 
St. David’s in 1803, and was translated to the See of Salisbury in 1826. His lordship 
contributed greatly to the prosperity of Lampeter College, in Wales, and to other 
learned institutions. 















































Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Beeke, H. D.D. . Weare 350 Somerset B. & W. D. & C. of Bristol 
Highbray 280 T. P. Ackland, Esq. 
i Bent, H. . . < Jacobstow 201 > Devon Exeter < L. Burton, Esq. 
: Sandford Chaplaincy 205 Govs.ofCred.Charity 
‘ Biddulph, T. . . St. Matthews, Bristol Somerset G. & B. 
Blakiston,G.F.D.D. Belbroughton 1244 Wore. Worc. St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
‘ner 
; Dickson, M. . ; — ane 361 Somerset B, & W. F. G. Cooper, Esq. 
i Festing, J. D.. . Newnham 97 Herts London S. Mills, Esq. 
| Greenwood, W. . Thrapston 348 Northam. Peterboro’Lord Chancellor 
Matthew, J. ‘ lala 642 Somerset B. & W. Balliol Coll. Oxford 
Mortlock, H. . . Farthingstone 285 Northam. Peterboro’Bp. of Lincoln 
Price, T. . . « Enville 947 Stafford L. & C. Rev. T. Price 
} Probyn, E.. . Keiser oan Gloster Gloster Rev. J. Probyn 
Robinson, G. . . Tutbury 131 Stafford L. & C. Vicar of Bakewell 
| Rowe, J. . . ; Launcesten 116 Cornwall Exeter Corporation 
| Scobell, G. D.D. . Brattleby 260 Lincoln Lincoln Balliol Coll. Oxford 
) Sn ith. G { Norton Bavant 150 Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 
—- Hill Deverill 69 Wilts  D.of Salis. Preb.of Heytesbury 
ib ’ Hockley 163 Wadham Coll. Oxf. 
tf Swayne, G. p.D.$ South Benfleet 242 , Essex, London D. & C. of Westm. 
ii Taylor, J. . . «~ Diptford 532 Devon Exeter Rev.W.&Mrs.Johnson 
Williams, P. D.D. Llanbedrog 385 Carnarv. Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Wills, T. . . . St. Wendron 878 Cornwall Exeter Queen's Coll. Oxf. 
Wood, J. . . ~ Willisham 56 Suffolk Norwich T. Myers, Esq. 
i , Swanbourne 158) t Lord Chancellor 
Wodley, W. . Soulbury 1164 Bucks Lincoln Lady Lovett 
Youle, A. . . . West Retford 364 Notts York Corp. of E. Retford 











APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 

Belin, C.J. . . . Head Mastership of Guildford Royal Grammar School. 

Cloyne, Dean of . Chaplaincy to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

: Eream, R. . . . Chaplain to the Earl of Abergavenny. 

Evered, W. H. . . Chaplain to the Baroness Sempill. 

Pyres,C.. . . . Chaplain to Sir Hyde Parker. 

Gemmel, J. . . . Church and Parish of Faitlie, near Glasgow. 

Greenslade, W. . . Sunday Evening Lecturer at Barnstaple Church. 

Haden, C. . . . Chaplain to the Birmingham Union. 

Hogg. J. . . . « Mastership of Limerick Diocesan School. 

Knight, E.D. . . Chaplain to H. Gwynn, Esq. 

Mason, H. B. . . Assistant Master at Free Grammar School, Birmingham. 

; Meredith, J... . Mastership of Free Grammar School, at High Ercal, Salop. 

: Morris, T. . . + Rural Dean of the Dover District. 

i} Nottley,C. . . . Master of Free Grammar School, Eye, Suffolk. 

Oakley, F. . . . Preacher at Whitehall. 

Philpott, H. . . . Preacher at Whitehall. 

Rogers, F. J. N. . Of Oriel College. Appointed a King’s Counsel. 

Russell, S.H. . . Under Mastership of Merchant Tailors’ School. 

Shackley, J... . Chaplain to the Earl of Westmoreland. 

Somerville. P. . +. Chaplain of the Hercules Man of War. 

Willis, W. . . . Minor Canon in Cathedral of Limerick, 

Wymer, E. Chaplain to J. Petre, Esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Name. 


Armstrong, F. . . 
Bowe, W. je 
Grant, F.. . . 
Jackson, — D.D. 
Meek, W. D.D. 
Meyrick, L. . 
Morgan, H. . 
Mortlock, H. 
Myers, J. i 
Nevill, H. W. . 
Peck, K.. . 
Platt, R. . 
Poley,W.W. . . 
Symons,J. . . . 


Curate of Carlow. 


Wavertree. 


Hartest, Suffolk. 
Bristol. 


Appointment or Residence. 


Master of I’ree Grammar School, Scorton, Yorkshire. 

Curate of St. John’s Westminster. 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in University of St. Andrews. 
Hamilton Church, Scotland. 

At Goodrich Court ; and formerly of Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 
Dysart, Queen’s County, Ireland. 

Chaplain at the Werkhouse, Brighton. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Notton Lodge, Wilts. 
Puddington, Cheshire. 


OXFORD. 


Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees, on the following days in the 
ensuing Easter Term, viz :— 

April, Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Thursday, 
Thursday 
Friday, 
Saturday, 


May, 


The Proctors for the ensuing year, who 
were on Wednesday, the 12th ult. elected 
by their respective Societies, are—The 
Rev. William James Butler, M.A. Fellow 
of Magdalen College, and the Rev. William 
John Meech, M.A. Fellow of New College. 


It has been unanimously agreed to affix 
the University seal to a Petition to the 
Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom in Parliament assembled, pray- 
ing that they will be pleased to with- 
hold their sanction from the Resolution 
on the subject of Church Rates, proposed 
in the House of Commons, by the Right 
Honourable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The following Form of a Statute will 
be submitted to Convocation early in the 
ensuing Term :— 

Statutum Novum de Ministris Biblio- 
thece Bodleiane. 

Visum est Academia, ex relatione Cu- 
ratorum, ea quz ad Ministrorum Biblio- 
thee conditionem spectant, (Append. 
Stat. § 2. p.200,) abrogare, et praesens 
statutum in eorum locum subrogare : 

VOL. XIX. NO. IV. 


Sint praterea Ministri duo, qui Biblio- 
thecario et Hypobibliothecariis prasto 
adsint, eorum mandata exsequantur, libris 
perquirendis et reponendis dent operam, 
et aliis Bibliotheca usibus, prout res 
tulerit, ex Superiorum preescripto diligenter 
inserviant. 

Deinde § 3. p. 202. pro “ Minister unus- 
quisque 50" substituantur, 

Ministrorum stipendium de tempore in 
(empus statuant Vice-Cancellarius et reliqui 
Curatores. 

Also it will be proposed to Convocation 
to place at the disposal of the Curators of 
the Bodleian Library an annual sum of 
4007. for the purpose of enabling them to 
complete the Catalogue, already in so for- 
ward a state as to justify a confident ex- 
pectation that, with this assistance, a 
commencement of printing may be made 
in the course of the ensuing summer, 

The above sum to be taken out of the 
monies recently placed at the disposal of 
the University by the Delegates of the 
Press, and the grant to be limited to the 
term of five years. 


CHARITY TRUSTEES, 


The following are the official Lists of 
Trustees for the Oxford Charities, as re- 
ceived from the Master :— 

Church List.—Rev. Dr. Barnes; Rev. 
Dr. Hampden; Aldermen Butler, Sadler, 
Sheen, Browning, L. Wyatt, Tawney, 
Mallam, and Parsons ; Messrs. T. Sheard, 
Talboys, Taylor, W. Walsh, Wootten, 
Parker, Rainsford, Wood, W. Thorp, Jas. 
Banting, and Tuckwell. 

LL 
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General List. —Rev. Dr. Barnes; Rev. 
Dr. Hampden; Aldermen Butler, Sadler, 
Sheen, Browning, and L. Wyatt; Messrs. 
Talboys, Taylor, Warne, Wootten, Bridg- 
water, Parker, S. Collingwood, Rainsford, 
Wood, W. Thorp, Jas. Banting, Tuck well, 
Joy, and T. Sheard. 


The Vice-Chancellor has issued a notice 
warning the students of the University 
from engaging in, being present at, or 
aiding in any way, horse racing; and points 
out the penalties adjudged by the statutes 
to persons who offend in this particular. 


ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Merivale, of Balliol College, has 
been elected Professor of Political Economy, 
the numbers being—for Mr. Merivale, 88 ; 
for Mr. Twiss, 82. Mr. Merivale was 
originally a Commoner of Oriel College, 
obtained a Scholarship at Trinity College, 
and subsequently a Fellowship at Balliol. 
In 1£25 he obtained the Ireland Scholar- 
ship; was in the first class in Litcris 
Humanioribus, in Easter term, 1827; and 
in 1830 gained the Chancellor's prize for 
an English Essay. Mr. Merivale was 
also selected by the trustees for the Eldon 
Law Scholarship, to be the first scholar on 
that foundation. 

The electors for the University scholar- 
ship established for the encouragement of 
Latin literature, have decided in favour of 
Benjarnin Jowett, scholar of Balliol College. 

The examiners appointed by the trustees 
of Dean Ireland’s foundation, have elected 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, of Balliol 
College. 

The electors for the Craven scholarship 
have decided in favour of Mr. George 
Marshall, Commoner of Christ Church, 
and lately captain of the school of Charter- 
house. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. E. J. Parker, Fell. of Pembroke Coll. 
Rev. Rice Rees, Fell. of Jesus Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS, 

Henry Allen, New Inn Hall. 
Rev. James Whytt, Edmund Hall. 
Rev. J. Dodd, Taberdar of Queen’s Coll. 
G. 8. F. Smith, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. W. D. Roberts, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. John Rawlinson Trye, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Henry Neele Loring, Exeter Coll. 
Rev.L.P. Dykes, Taberdar of Queen’s Coll. 
E. Thornton, Student of Christ Church. 
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Rev. H. M. Villiers, Student of Christ Ch. 

George Bewsher, of Edmund Hall. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Pennefather, Balliol Coll. 

Thomas Hussey, Brasennose Coll. 

Henry Ratcliffe Surtees, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev. R. Jackson, Pembroke Coll., incor- 
porated from Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Edward William St. John, Christ Church. 

E. C. Egerton, Christ Church, 
George J. R. Salter, Christ Church. 
Henry Richard Eyre, University Coll. 
Thomas Beames, Liacoln Coll. 
BRASENNOSE COLLEGE. 

Edward Khys Jones, Commoner of Bra- 
sennose, George Mount Keith Ellerton, 
Commoner of St. Johu’s, and Barrington 
Chevallier, of the Charter-house school, 
have been elected scholars of Brasennose 
College, on the foundation of the Duchess 
of Somerset. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 

An election will be held on Friday, the 
14th of April, of a scholar for the county 
of Oxford. 

Candidates must be under 19 years of 
age on the day of election; and they will 
be required to present, in person, to the 
President, certificates of the marriage of 
their parents, and of their own baptism ; 
an affidavit of their parents, or some other 
competent person, stating the day and 
place of their birth, and testimonials from 
their College or School, together with 
Latin epistles, at eleven o’clock, on Satur- 
day, April 8th. 

N.B. If no candidate should appear 
who is a native of the county of Oxford, 
or if the qualification of such as may 
present themselves should not be satis- 
factory, the electors will proceed to fill up 
the vacant scholarship from natives of any 
of the other counties on the foundation of 
the College, who may offer themselves for 
examination. 

Mr. George Gresley Perry, of the dio- 
cese of Bath and Wells, has been admitted 
scholar of Corpus Christi College. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, 

Mr. Samuel Andrew, of Exeter College, 
has been elected scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege ; and Mr. James Floyd, of Lincoln 
College, one of Lord Crewe’s exhibitioners, 


MAGDALEN HALL, 

The Lusby scholarship, at Magdalen 
Hall, has been adjudged to Charles 
Thomas Arnold, Commoner of Balliol. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 

An election of an exhibitioner on the 

Michel foundation, at Queen’s College, 
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will take place on Thursday, the 27th 
of April. Candidates must be natives 
of the province of Canterbury, who have 
attained the full age of fifteen, and have 
not exceeded the age of twenty years; 
and if members of the University, must 
not have been matriculated longer than 
twelve calendar months. Certificates of 
baptism, and testimonials of conduct, must 
be delivered to the Provost of the said 
College, on or before Saturday, the 22d 
of April. 

Mr. Edward Brabant Smith, exhibitioner 
on the Michel foundation at Queen’s 
College, was elected and admitted a scholar 
on the same foundation. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


There will be an election of two 
scholars, on Monday, the 22d of May. 
Candidates must be above sixteen and 
under twenty years of age, and will be 
required to present, in person, to the Pre- 
sident, certificates of baptism and testi- 
monials of conduct, together with a Latin 
epistle, to request permission to offer 
themselves, at nine o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, May 17. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected scholars of University College :— 
Mr. John Woolley, B.A. of Exeter Co!- 
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lege, toa Bennet scholarship ; Mr. William 
Henry Anderdon, of Balliol College, and 
Mr. John Emeris, of University College, 
to two open scholarships; Mr. Stephen 
Burstall, of University College, and Mr, 
Digby Charles Legard, of Wadham Col- 
lege, to the Yorkshire scholarships. 

The examiners eppointed to decide upon 
the Johnson scholarships, have elected 
Frederick William Faber, B.A. and 
Wiiliam Fishburn Donkin, B.A. bota 
Probationary Fellows of University Col- 
lege, the former theological, the latter 
mathematical scholar, on Dr. Jobnson’s 
foundation. 


WADHAM COLLEGE, 


Mr. Richard Congreve, from Rugby 
school, has been admitted a scholar of 
Wadham college. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE. 


Two scholarships, on Dr. Clarke’s foun- 
dation, will be filled up on the 9th of 
May next. The scholars to be elected 
‘out of such persons as are born of 
English parents, in the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, and none other.” A 
preference is given, ** ceteris paribus,” to 
the orphans of clergymen of the Church 
of England. ‘he certificates must be 
delivered in to the Vice-Provost by the 
6th of May. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


There will be Congregations on the 
following days of the ensuing Easter 
‘Term :— 

Wednesday, April 19, at 11. 

Wednesday, May 3, at 11. 

Wednesday, — 17, at 11. 

Wednesday, — 31], at 11. 

Monday, June 12, (Stat. 

Comm.) at 10. 

Saturday, July 

Monday, — 

Friday, — 

at 10. 

The following graces have passed 
the Senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
French Master of Jesus College, Dr. 
Graham Master of Christ’s College,Mr. 
Worsley Master of Downing College, 
Professor Haviland of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Professor Peacock of ‘Trinity 
College, Professor Willis of Caius Col- 
lege, Mr. Tatham of St. John's College, 
Mr. Lodge of Magdalene College, Mr. 
Whewell of Trinity College, Mr. Hop- 
kins of St. Peter’s College, and Mr. 


1, at 1). 
3, at 11. 
7, (end of term) 


Philpott of Catharine Hall, a syndicate 
to confer with Mr. Basevi as to any 
alterations which may be thought advi- 
sable in the details of his designs for 
the Fitzwilliam Museum: also to 
advertise for tenders: and to report 
as occasion may require, on each of 
these two points to the Senate for 
their consideration and decision : and 
further to superintend the progress of 
the works. 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to 
invest part of the balance of the Fitz- 
william fund in the purchase of 7000/. 
Exchequer Bills for the benefit of that 
fund. 

To adopt the report, of the 13th 
ult. of the Fitzwilliam Syndicate, 
with the understanding that the height 
of the whole building is to be in- 
creased about one foot, as stated in 
the report, but that the height of the 
centre part comprehending the sculp- 
ture gallery and hall is to be increased 
four feet and a half: and with the 
further understanding that the cost of 
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the sculpture of the pediment is not 
included in the estimate. 

A grace also passed confirming the 
following report of the New Library 
Syndicate :— 

The Syndicate appointed Dec. 7, 
1836, “to confer with Mr. Cockerell 
(1) as to the retaining any part of the 
present walls of the old building pur- 
chased of King’s college, and (2) as to 
any alterations which may be thought 
expedient in the character and details 
of his design for additions to the 
Library, &c.,”” beg leave to report to 
the Senate ; 

(1) That they have conferred with 
Mr. Cockerell, who informs them that 
no part of the walls of the old build- 
ing can be retained so as to form part 
of the walls of the New Library. 

(2) With respect to alterations, Mr. 
Cockerell proposes— 

‘To suppress the pedestals of the 
portico, and to extend the attic 
over the whole eastern front : 

To suppress that entrance into the 
quadrangle, which in the original 
plan lies between the rooms in- 
tended for the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Registrary; by which 
means Mr. Cockerell is enabled 
to simplify the arrangement of 
those rooms, and also to enlarge 
both them and the remaining en- 
trance on the east side into the 
quadrangle : 

To substitute on the south side pi- 
lasters for columns: 

‘To suppress the western portico, by 
which he is enabled to enlarge the 
western entrance into the quad- 
rangle, and greatly to improve the 
internal arrangement of that side 
of the building : 

‘o make the north side of the 
quadrangle of a more uniform 
width throughout, by which a 
considerable space is gained for 
the interior. 

The foregoing statement compre- 
hends the chief alterations in respect 
tu arrangement and some of the pro- 
posed variations in architectural cha- 
racter. 

Other alterations are suggested by 
Mr. Cockerell as to the architectural 
character of the several external ele- 
vations; but these being not very 
easily described in a report, the Syn- 
dics “beg leave to invite the Members 
of the Senate to a comparison of the 
new with the original drawings, by 
which the several changes will be 
veadily perceived. 
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The Svyndics having thus completed 
their report, so far as regards the ob- 
jects specified in the terms of their 
appointment, have now further to lay 
before the Senate a proposal which has 
been submitted to them by Mr. Cocke- 
rell in reference to the portion of his 
design for immediate execution. . That 
portion, as marked out in the original 
drawings (See Portfolio No. 5,) and 
sanctioned by a Grace of Nov. 30, 
1836, comprehended the whole of the 
western side and also parts of the 
north and south sides of the new 
quadrangle, 

The rise which has taken place in 
the prices of building materials since 
Mr. Cockerell furnished his original 
design induces him to advise now, that, 
instead of the portion just mentioned, 
the entire north side, the architecture 
of which is of a less expensive cha- 
racter, should be the part selected for 
erection in the first instance: and 
he states, from an accurate estimate 
founded on the basis of present prices, 
that this part may be built and prepared 
for the reception of its fittings for 
the sum originally proposed to be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. Cockerell states that, indepen- 
dently of the question of expense, a 
considerable advantage would be ob- 
tained by this course of proceeding, 
from the circumstance of the north 
side being a complete building in itself. 

‘The Syndics beg leave to add, that by 
this plan accommodation will be af- 
forded for the Geological and Minera- 
logical collections, with one Lecture 
Room attached to them; and also, 
according to Mr. Cockerell’s computa- 
tion, for 180,000 volumes. Although 
the light in the proposed building.and 
also in the present Library will be 
partially obstructed from their proxi- 
mity to each other in one quarter, no 
material inconvenience will, in the 
judgment of the Syndicate, result to 
either. 

Convenient access may be obtained 
to the proposed building from the 
present Library. 

Mr. Cockerell advises, in case his 
present proposal should be approved 
of, that the walls of the Old Court be 
taken down to the level of the string 
course, which is about fifteen feet from 
the ground; and that the materials 
thus obtained be used in the founda- 
tion of the New Building; the re- 
maining part of the walls being 
employed in the formation of tempo- 
vary workshops, 
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The Syndics, having carefully con- 
sidered the statements and plans 
submitted to them, recommend to the 
Senate the adoption not only of the 
alterations now suggested by Mr. 
Cockerell, but also of his proposal 
for erecting the north side of the 
quadrangle in the first instance: and, 
they further recommend that the walls 
of the Old Court shouid be appropri- 
ated to the uses above specified. 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to 
take and act upon the advice of such 
civilians as he may think it expedient 
to consult, in order to the obtaining 
of a faculty for certain sittings in the 
nave, galleries, and pews of the church 
of St. Mary the Great, appropriated to 
the University under a decree granted 
in the year 1819 by the Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Ely with the concur- 
rence of the parishioners; the parish- 
ioners having recently authorized the 
entering of a caveat against the com- 
pletion of the faculty then decreed. 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor,— 
proceedings at Law having been insti- 
tuted against the late Vice-Chancellor 
with a view to try the right, which the 
University has tor so long a period 
claimed and exercised, of licensing 
persons to keep Public-houses within 
its limits,—to take and act upon the 
advice of the University Counsel, as- 
sisted by such other counsel’ as the 
Vice-Chancellor may deem it expedient 
to consult, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the University in the enjoyment of 
its privilege. * 

To allow Mr.Crool ,Hebrew Teacher, 
307. out of the University Chest, in 
addition to his annual salary. 

To confirm thereport, dated Dec. 12, 
1836, of the Syndicate appointed “ to 
consider whether any and what altera- 
tions may be made in the Previous 
Examination, and in the Examination 
for Bachelor ef Arts’ Degrees,” con- 
cerning the Previous Examination ; 
with the understanding that the 12th 
regulation shall not affect any person, 
who shall have been in residence before 
Jan. 1, 1837; with respect to whom 
the regulation at present existing shall 
continue in force, namely, ‘ that he 
shall be required to attend the exami- 
nation in the year next but one after 
that in which he commences his resi- 
dence :” every Undergraduate coming 
into residence after Jan. 1, 1837, being 
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required, according to the said 12th 
regulation, to attend the Examination 
in the Lent term of the year next but 
one after that in which he has first 
been resident the major part of some 
one term. 

fo confirm the Report of the same 
Syndicate concerning the Examination 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Mr. Weller, of Emmanuel College, 
and Mr. Skinner, of Jesus College, 
have been appointed examiners for the 
Hebrew Scholarship. 

PRIZES. 

The Chancellor's two gold medals 
for the best classical scholars among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
have been this year adjudged to 
Thomas Whytehead, of St, Jolmn’s 
College, and Wm. Gibson Humphrey, 
of Trinity College. 


Bell's Scholars.—The following gen- 
tlemen have been elected University 
Scholars, on the Rev. Dr. Bell’s Foun- 
dation: — George Hewitt Hodson, 
Trinity College; James Atlay, St. 
John’s College. 

Craven Scholarship.—On Wednesday 
last, the Hon. George William Lyt- 
tleton, of Trinity College, eldest son 
of Lord Lyttleton, was elected a 
Craven scholar. 

Mr. H. D. Oppenheim has_ been 
appointed by the Professor of Modern 
History, teacher of the German lan- 
guage to this University, in the room 
of the late Mr. Leo. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing copy of the petition against the 
ministerial plan forthe abolition of Church- 
rates, unanimously agreed to by the mem- 
bers of the Senate of this University ; 
and it seems to us to be worded in 
that firm and temperate manner which 
is befitting the learned and dignified body 
from which it proceeds :— 

*'To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

“The humble petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 

“* Sheweth,—That your petitioners have 
learned with extreme regret that a measure 
is now under the consideration of your 
honourable house, which has for its object 








* This grace came to a vote in the Black Hood House, and was carried by 37 


to 2. 


In the White Hood House it passed unanimously. 
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the abolition of Church-rates; and the 
substitution, in their place, and for the 
same purposes, of a revenue to be raised 
from episcopal and cathedral property. 

“ That, reflecting how every owner of 
real property looks to the laws of his 
country for protection in the enjoyment of 
all ancient rights and privileges pertaining 
to his estate, your petitioners do not com- 
prehend upon what principle of equity he 
can object to render those lawful dues to 
which it has been subject for at least an 
equal period of time. 

“Neither do they understand by what 
principle of equity a burden, to which all 
classes of proprietors have bitherto been 
liable, is to be fixed exclusively on one 
particular and that a very small class. 

“That, independently of the abstract 
injustice of such a transfer, your petitioners 
entertain insuperable objections to the spe- 
cific plan which has been submitted to your 
honourable house. 

** From their veneration for the existing 
ecclesiastical constitution, they earnestly 
desire that the bishops and other dignitaries 
of the Church should maintain that inde- 
pendent station, which aids in procuring 
for them respect and deference. 

** That on this account they are anxious 
that the legitimate and kindly attachment 
usually subsisting between the landlord 
and his tenant, should not in this instance 
be dissevered ; a result which they would 
still more strongly deprecate for this addi- 
tional reason, that it would have the effect 
of making every dignitary of the Church 
a mere annuitant upon the property of 
which he is now in the full possession and 
enjoyment. 

“ Moreover, supposing the plan for 
raising an increased revenue from Church 
property by an altered system of manage- 
ment to be realized, your petitioners deny 
that the persons, whom it is the object of 
the proposed measure te relieve, have any 
claim to participate in the advantages so 
derived. 

“ That, disposed as your petitioners are 
to acquiesce in any equitable plan which 
would set at rest the question of Church - 
rates, yet they cannot but express their 
deep concern that the measure at present 
before your honourable house should ever 
have been proposed,—a measure not only 
in itself inequitable, but tending to disunite 
the Church from the State, and to inflict 
a permanent injury on the best interests of 
religion. 

* Your petitioners therefore pray that 
the proposed measure may not receive the 
sanction of your honourable house. And 
your petitioners will ever pray,’’ &c. 
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CLASSICAL TRIPOS.—1837. 
EXAMINERS. 


F. Field, M.A. Trinity Coll. 
G. S. Venables, M.A. Jesus Coll. 
C. Merivale, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 
J. Gibson, M.A. Sidney Sussex Coll. 
FIRST CLASS. 

Trin. | Mayor, 

Joh. | Harper, 
Trin, | Howson, 
SECOND CLASS. 
Hildyard, 
Hodgkinson, 
Peirson, 
Tower, 
Maemiclhael, 
Hawkins, 


Trin. 
Joh. 
Trin. 


Humphry, 
Why tehead, 
Conybeare, 


Pem. 
Trin, 
Clare 
Joh. 

Trin. 
Trin. 


Ellis, 
Roberts, 
Biggs, 
Philips, 
Sykes, 
Harris, 
Herries, 


Trin. 
Em. 
Pem. 
} Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Joh. | Brigham, 
Pem. | Browne,F.H 
Trin. | Rodwell, 





Pem. 
Joh. 
Trin. 


Bromby, 
Lacey, 
Fraser, 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 
BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev J. F. Colls, Trinity Coll. 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Lord Alfred Hervey, Trinity Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 


A. L. Massingberd, Trinity Coll. 
William Pullen, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


John Blandy, Trinity Coll. 
F. L. Ostler, Catharine Hall. 
H. T. Dowler, Magdalene Coll. 
W. B. Simpson, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas Spankie, Trinity Coll. 
Edwin Hopper, Trinity Coll, 
Richard Roberts, Trinity Coll. 
Archibald Malcolm, Trinity Coll. 
Evan Evans, St. John’s Coll. 
E. D. Bland, Caius Coll. 
E. Bellman, Queen's Coll. 
H. Roberts, Magdalene Coll. 
A. A. Kempe, Magdalene Coil. 
The following are the names of the 
Inceptors tothe degree of Master of Arts :— 


Rev. Isaac Gaitskell, Trinity Coll. 
John Henry Gooch, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. J. A. Tocker, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Lushington, Trinity Coll. 

J. W. Donaldson, Trinity Coll. 
Richard Stevenson, Trinity Coll. 
George Bullock, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. J.R. Hutchinson, St. John’s Coll. 
G. J. Kennedy, St. John’s Coll. 
George Sherard, St. Juhn’s Coll. 
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A. L. Irwin, Caius Coll. 

Philip Kelland, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. H.S. Fisher, Catherine Hall. 
Rev. W. J. Edge, Emmanuel Coll. 
Rev. P. Carlyon, Emmanuel Coll. 
Rey. S. F. Pemberton, Sidney Coll. 
Rev. C. A. Hulbert, Sidney Coll. 


DOWNING COLLEGE. 
Philip Howard Frere, B.A, scholar of 
Trinity College, has been elected Fellow 
of Downing College. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 

William E. Scudamore, John W. Col- 
enso, George Herbert Marsh, Thomas J. 
Clark, Wm. H. Bateson, Wm. N. Griffin, 
and Thomas Whytehead, Bachelors of 
Arts, have been elected Foundation 
Fellows of St. John’s College ; and W. H. 
Trentham, B.A. and W. Drake, B.A. 
Fellows on Mr. Platt’s Foundation. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 
The following gentlemen have been 
elected scholars of the above society :— 
Jennings, Heale, 
Elliott, Garratt. 
Cockin, | 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Philosophical 
Society, Dr. F, Thackery, V.P. in the 
chair. Read,—Supplement to a memoir 
on the transmission of light in crystallized 
media, having reference particularly to the 
laws of biaxal crystals, by Mr. Kelland, 
of Queen's College. Memoir on the Laws 
of Fluid Motion, by the Rev. S. Earnshaw, 
of St. John’s Coll. Medical Statistical 
Report of Addenbrooke’s Hospital, for 
the year 1836. Mr. Whewell gave an 
account, illustrated by diagrams, of some 
of the recent results of his researches on 
the tides, 

At a meeting of the Philosophical 
Society, the president, Dr. Clarke, being 
in the chair, a paper, by Mr. Warren, of 
Jesus College, was read, ‘‘ On the Alge- 
braical Sign of the Perpendicular, drawn 
from a given point to a given straight 
line.” Mr. C. Darwin exhibited various 
specimens of rocks collected by him in a 
voyage round the world, made in H.M.S. 
Beagle, Capt. Fitz Roy, and occupying 
five years. These specimens were tubes 
of fused sand (produced by lightning?) 
found near the Rio Plata—a white calca- 
reous incrustation alternately formed and 
removed on the rocks of Ascension Island, 
by a periodical change in the direction of 
the swell—a black incrustation formed by 
the spray on the tidal rocks at Ascension 
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—a white hard calcareous rock formed 
rapidly at Ascension—a recent calcareous 
formation indurated by the contact of lava 
at St. Jago, one of the Cape Verde Islands. 

Mr. W. W. Fisher afterwards presented 
an account of a case of spina bifida, ac- 
companied with some physiological and 
pathological researches on the accumulation 
of fluid in the ventricles of the brain. 
He came, from the investigation of the 
facts he brought forward, to the following 
conclusions :— 

“ That as there exists a correspondence 
between the development of the central 
part of the nervous system, and the o:gans 
destined to protect it, (the development of 
the osseous portion beiag subordinate to 
that of the nervous, by reason, perhaps, 
of its subsequent .formation,) so the or- 
ganic characters of the parts contained, 
and the peculiar construction of the parts 
containing, require that a reciprocity of 
adaptation should afterwards exist between 
them. 

** That the pia mater (except where it 
is united with the arachnoid, so as to 
present the generic character of a serous 
membrane) possesses a faculty of secreting 
a fluid, the quantity of which is limited by 
the degree of resistance offered by the 
enclosing parts; and that it is thereby 
calculated, by its peculiar arrangement in 
the cavities of the brain and cerebellum, 
to effect the purposes of temporary or 
permanent adaptation. 

“ That although congenital hydroce- 
phalus may in the first instance be referred 
to certain conditions of development of 
the encephalon and its envelop, these con- 
ditions being associated with, or rather 
expressive of, the state of the special or 
general plastic powers of the economy, 
yet tne inordinate accumulation of fluid in 
the ventricles of the brain may also be 
party attributed, at a later period, to the 
faculty of the pia mater before specified, 
or to any obstruction to the flow of venous 
blood through the venze galeni, or the 
straight sinus. 

“That the ventricular fluid does not 
communicate with the sub-arachnoid ca- 
vity, as described by Mr. Majendie ; and 
that the inferences which he draws with 
regard to the movement of the fluid from 
the experiments detailed by him are 
fallacious, inasmuch as, by inte: fering with 
the integrity of the organs containing the 
central parts of the nervous system, he 
thereby removes the most important con- 
dition by which the osseous protection is 
normally characterised, and exposes the 
parts contained to the direct influence of 
atmospheric pressure. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 22d of March, by the Rev. 
H. G. Watkins, M. A. Rector of St. 
Swithin’s, London Stone, the Rev. C. 
Cheyne, M. A. of Lincoln Coll. Oxford, 
and of Christ’s Hospital, London, to 
Sarah Anne, daughter of the Rev. T. 
Hartwell Horne, B. D. Rector of St. 
Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. 
Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street. 

At Taunton, the Rev. S. Davies, of 
Crewkerne, to Justina, daughter of the 
late Lieut. James Bult, R. N. of the 
former place. 

At St. Luke’s, Norwood, Surrey, by 
the Rev. Edmund Harden, M. A. the 
Rev. Charles Turner, Officiating Minis- 
ter of St. Luke’s, Narwood, to Sarah 
Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas Geo. 
Knapp, Esq. of Norwood. 

The Rev. Henry H. Hayes, of Bath, 
to Letitia Catherine, eldest daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence, of 
Clifton. 

At Clifton, the Rev. John Castle Bur- 
nett, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Emily Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel Bull, of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, C.B. and K.H. 

At Cork, the Hon. and Rev. William 
O’Grady, to Isabella Sabina, fourth 
daughter of the late Henry Hewitt, 
Esq. of Sidney Place. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Francis 
Clowes, of Bradford, Yorkshire, to Miss 
Harriet Elizabeth Du Puy, of Chel- 
tenham. 

At St. John’s, Newfoundland, the Rev. 
O. J. Howell, eldest son of J. Howeli, 
Esq. of Queenhithe, London, to Mrs. 
Dixon, widow of John Dixon, Esq. of 
Manchester, and daughter of the late 
Thomas Pedley, Esq. of Huddersfield 
and London. 

At Wirksworth, the Rev. Joseph C. 
Wigram, of St. James’s, Westminster, 
to Susan Maria, second daughter of P. 
Arkwright, Esq. of Rock House, Mat- 
lock. 

The Rev. Richard Mason, of Peters- 
field, to Mrs. Higginson, of the Isle of 
Wight. 

At Nottingham, the Rev. J. Hoby, 


D.D. to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Wm. Wilson Esq. of Plumptre House, 
Nottingham. 

At Wisbeach, the Rev. F. Le Grice, 
Vicar of Great Gransden, Huntingdon- 
shire, and late Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Captain Swaine, of the 
Royal Navy. 


BIRTHS. 


At Coddington, near Newark, the 
lady of the Rev. H. J. Stevenson, ofa 
son. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, the 
lady of the Rev. Wm. Knight, of a 
daughter. 

At the Rectory, East Usley, Berks, 
the lady of the Rey. Thomas Loveday, 
B.D. of Magdalen College, of adaughter. 

At the Chaplain’s House, Kingstown 
College, Michelstown, the lady of the 
Rev. Harry Disney, of a daughter. 

At the Rectory, at Cucklington, 
Somersetshire, the lady of the Rev. R. 
C. Phelips, of a son. 

At Breadsall Rectory, near Derby, 
the lady of the Rev. Henry Crewe, of a 
daughter. 

At Wyke Cottage, Wyke Regis, the 
lady of the Rev. Thomas Payn, Incum- 
bent of ‘Trinity New Church, Wey- 
mouth, of a son. 

At the Vicarage House, Bampton, in 
this county, the lady of the Rev, H. 
Danvers Clarke, of a son. 

At East Woodhay Rectory, Hants, 
the lady of the Rev. Douglas Hodgson, 
of a son. 

At Embleton Vicarage, Northumber- 
land, the lady of the Rev. George 
Rooke, of Merton College, of a daughter, 

At Fulham, the lady of the Rev. S. 
R. Cattley, of a daughter. 

At Welbeck-street, Cavendish square, 
the lady of Archdeacon Robinson, of 
a daughter. 

At the Rectory, Spennithorne, the 
lady of the Rev. R. Pulleine, of a 
daughter. 

At Buckland St. Mary, the lady of 
the Rev. Edwin Lance, of a son. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Want of space compels us to defer our ‘“ Organo Historica” till the next month. 
Our thanks are due to our Correspondents at Newcastle, Bristol, and Wiltshire, and would be 
increased if their communications came earlier in the month. 





